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INTRODUCTION 


I.-GOTAMA THE FOUNDER OF NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 


Pánini, the celebrated Sanskrit grammarian, who is supposed to have 
flourished about 350 D. C,* derives the word 


T: P. x ° : i 
ao Nyâya ox- τ Nyáya" f from the root “i” which conveys the 


same meaning as "gam"—to go. “Nyâya” 
signifying logic is therefore etymologically identical with ''nigama" the 
conclusion of a syllogism. Logic is designated in Sanskrit not only by 
the word “ Nyáya" but also by various other words which indicate diverse 
aspects of the science. For instance, it is called “ Ietu-vidyá "T or “ Hetu- 
Sástra" the science of causes, “ Anviksiki’’§$ the science of inquiry, 
“ Pramána-Sástra" the science of correct knowledge, “ Tattva-Sastra” the 
‘science of categories, '* Tarka-vidy& " the science of reasoning, “ Vádártha ” 
the science of discussion and “ Phakkiká-Sástra " the science of sophism. 
Nyáya-sütra is the earliest work extant on Nyáya Philosophy. 


* Panini is said to have been a disciple of Upavarga, minister of a King of the Nanda 
dynasty about 850 B. C,, as is evident from the following :— 


ay ga uer Rra HETDIS | 
απ ge: miata agigas N 
(Kathásarit-ságara, Chapter IV., verse 20). 


Dr. Otto Boehtlingk observes :— 

“ We need therefore only make a space of fifty years between each couple of them, 
in order to arrivo at the year 350, into the neighbourhood of which date our grammarian is 
to be placed, according to the Kathüsarit-s&gara."—Goldstucker's Panini, p. 85, 


T warada | 


(Panini's Astádhy4yi 8-3-122,) 
tardor fra gua? gerd dd τατατεὶ free Rrerat gral πηφτὴ affe 
ated qu? frareet SARS aes wheat eget aed arg? σπα ώσὰ "em 
STU... uda dita τη fer en u 


(Lalitavistara, Chapter XII., p. 179, Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra's edition). | 


§ πα ποτ ατα foramen: | 


(Amarakoga, svargavarga, verse, 155), 


The Nyâya or logic i is said {ο have been founded by a sage named 
Gotama:* He is also known as Gautama, AksapádaT 
on he founder ot Nyaya and Dirghatapas.] The names Gotama and Gau- 
A or Dirghate- tama point to the family to which he belonged, 
while the names Aksapáda and Dirghatapas refer 

respectively to his meditative habit and practice of long penance. 
In the Rigveda-samhitd as well as the Sathapatha-Brahmana of the 
white Yajurveda we find mention of one Gotama 

The family of Gotama. 

who was son of ltahügana ὃ and priest of the Royal. 
family of Kuru-srmjaya for whose victory in battle he prayed to Indra. 
. Nodháb, || son of Gotama, was aiso called Gotama who composed several 
new hymns in honour of Indra. The sages sprung from the family of 
Gotama are designated Gotamásah J who were very intelligent; and Agni, 


*gemd a: frere semp πατε: | 
ἡππῖ aadda πὰ fer aia a: 
ο ο Eam 17-15.) 
Sp | werde ma ants aga | 
ἠταῆα an wa oues g Baa ἃ | 
(Padinapurána, Uttarakhanda, Chapter 263.) 
aaa: eda ασ QUEII aa aa [8 | 
(Skanda-purána, Kfliká Khanda, Chapter XVIL) 
tagga: παὶι spa πεττ στο) STAT ππτα | 
sakama Règ: aera aa aa fara: | 
(Udyotakara's Nyáyavártika, opening lines). 


In the Sarv adarsanasamgraha Nyáya philosophy is called the Aksapáda system. 
t Kálidása's Raghuvamsam 11-53. 


Saaqmenay | τεπας»ὴ uam: pe ο παπί τππὶ Rika ππεῆα ι di 
ust qi: πε σα aft a after qa tet eet wala set srdammnafa | vet a 
ayika armaihremay | ἥτπη E d aga sata ge a παπί gifa sme n 
(Rigveda-samhitá, Mangala 1, Sdkta 81, mantra 8, &&yana's commentary). 
Rdr κ πταϑιοΏτ deme TS AAT | 


aa treat σπα fu: gta me | 
(Satapatha Bráhmana of the white Yajurveda, Kinda 1, Adhyfya 4, Madhyandintys 


recension.) 

| erret ἥτπε ge πτππασαπαι RSS | 

giaa a: gaat ἃτατ: NT, PST πΕπεατα | 
(Rigveda-samhita, | Mandala 1, Sikta 68, Mantra 19.) 

{ται i πΏθταπι qatar πεπΏη ἡππεπᾶτ weary i 
(Rigveda-samhitá, Mandala 1, Sükta 01, Mantra 16), 

qiia aa αλβιτεῖς madar: | 

τ τα σε fa a ani Ἡ gf ane irmak μ΄ 


(Rigveda-samhitá, Mandala 1, Sükta ΤΊ, Mantra δ). 


pleased with their adoration, gave them cattle and rice in abundance: 
“It is related that Gotama, once pinched with thirst, prayed for water of the 
-Marut-Gods, who out of mercy, placed a well* before him transplanted 
from elsewhere. The water gushing out copiously from the well not only 
quenched his thirst but formed itself into a river, the source of which 
was the seat of the original well. 

In the Rigveda-samhitá the descendants of Gotama as already 
| noticed are also called Gotama while in later Vedic 
Hus σος called Jiterature they are called Gautama. The Vathsa- 

| Bráhmana of the Sámaveda mentions four members 
of the Gotama family among the teachers who transmitted that Veda to 
posterity, viz, the Itádlia-Gautama, Gátr-Gautama, Sumanta-bibhrava- 
Gautama and Samkara-Gautama; and the Chándogya Upanisad of the 
same Veda mentions another teacher named Háridrumata-Gautama] who 
was approached by Satya-Káina Jávála to be his teacher. The Gobhila 
Grhya Sütra of the Sàmaveda cites the opinion of a Gautama ὃ who held 
that during the winter season there should be three oblations offered to the 


* ferar usua rt ferar ages ὕτπητα TUS | 
sg εΏπασι fere: art fare adda sarah: n 


(Rigveda-samhità, Mandala 1, Sükta $5, Mantra 11.) 
Süáyana in commenting on Rigveda samhita, Mantala 1, Sükta 77, Mantra 10, 


observes :— | 
πππτπεπιίδπη | Stag πεῖ: Γητθατ Afza: ππ ue sq πεπὰ | agta 
δι πα a Waa oe at fast far Rah gaaer ead 
ew q um waka quf rw πίτας: | πππε[οπητ sacar 
a sè | 


The a (utsadhi) is alluded to in the Rigveda, Manilala 1, Sükta 88, Mantra 


4, thus : — 
sree q: val a επηῇπὶ [κό aratai a det 
mg goi dr ἡπππᾶτ EETA qux sate feq: 
Tera Πταπτητὰτ rer πιπήϊαπτι fgata dran: | 


SAmavediya Vamsa-Bréhmana, Khanda 2, Satyavrata Simasvamis edition p. 7.) 


geag wary ἥππηπι ques! ame tran: | 


(Bámavediya Vamsa-Brühmana, Khania 2), 


ewer reme der ihrem Ι 


(Sámavediya Vamsa-Bràhmana, Khanda 3.) 


ta Raan dremietars seed’ aa margat ππασαβι[ι ἡ à ἡ 


(Chândogya Upanigad, Adhyaya 4, Khania 4), 


Superi gaa αν u 


mes geile Ws | 
ou δώ a = à 


(Gobhila Grhya Sütra 8-10.) 


( iv ) 


dead ancestors. Another Gautama was the author of the Pitrmedha Sütra* 
which perhaps belongs to the Sámaveda. The Dyhadáranyaka 1 of the 
white Yajurveda mentions a teacher named Gautama, while in the Katho- 
panisad of the Black Yajurveda the sage Naciketast who conversed. with 
Yama on tbe mystery of life, is called Gautama which evidently isa 
generic name as his father is also called Gautama in the same work. A 
‘Gautama§ is mentioned as a teacher in the Kausika sütra of the 
Atharvaveda while to another Gautama is attributed the authorship of 
the Gautama Dharma siitra|| an authoritative work on the sacred law. 


We need not take any notice of one Gautama] who, at the bidding 
of his mother as stated in the Mahabhirata, cast into the Ganges his old 
and blind father Dirghatamas who was however miraculously saved. 

The Ramayana mentions a Gautama** who had his hermitage in a 
groveat the outskirts of the city of Mithilá where. 

Gautama, husband De lived with his wife Ahalyá. It is well-known how 
of Ahalyá. Ahalyá for her flirtation with Indra, was cursed by 
‘her lord to undergo penance aud mortification until 


- aane aque: 


ae ——— 


ο ca d m: 


ολο ARR. pec. "πη 


* An incomplete manuscript of the Pitrmedha Sütra is contained in the Library of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, but the work was printed in America several years ago, 


irae ἥππηι {41513 N 
(Brhadávanyaka, Adhyáya 4.) 
fea a σα πατεπη ge FA τππαπεῖ | 
"επ a m wey area wala Πταπ N ἃ tt 
(Kathopanisad, Valli 5), 


απεαέαση: YHA AI argi sar AE | 
πα Tae miaa ndi gag πατπί ππε at gat | 
(Kathopanisad, Valli 5.) 
§Vide Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 153. 
| The text of the Gautama Dharma-sütra has been printed several timos in India 
while an English translation of it by Dr, G. Bühler has appeared in the Sacred Books of 
ihe East Series. | | 
{5 ἃ Adam ara ππατε[παταα n 93 | 
| Sera age ong: qe qud a Rear i Rg tt 
ατα evaequt ng i ATA πταταῇτ l 
a σπα SRISIHTG παπα πεταππ: || νε | 
(Mahabharata, Adiparva Adhyáya 104). 
fina απ Bee TERR: — 
ya θά wi queo πίπαψατ ΙΙ 44 ἰὶ 
marsi -— ἃ ad 
WAT PAMA MAA: N 48 | 
MAA NRE ANARA: I 
ma Radea: geet gRr: n ax u 


(Rámáyana, Adikánda, Sarga 48). 


OE παπι EU. S weg) Sam ο. μου 


C) 

her, emancipation at the happy advent of Rama. The Adhy&tma ΒΑπιά-. 
yana, while repeating the same account, places the hermitage of Gautama* 
on the banks of the Ganges; and our great poet KAlid4sa follows the 
Ramayanic legend describing Gautama* as Dirghatapas, a sage who prac- 
tised long penance. 


The Váyupurána descr ibes a sage named Aksapadat as ihe disciple 
| of a Dráhmana named Soma Sarmá who was Siva 
Aksapáda, incarnate and well-known for his practice of austerities 

at the shrine of Prabhása during the time of Játükarnya 
Vyasa. This Aksapáda mentioned along with Kanada is evidently no 
other person than Gotama or Gautama who founded the Nyaya philosophy. 
As to the origin of tle name Aksapáda (“having eyes in the feet") as 
applied to Gautama, legend has it that Gautama was so deeply absorbed 
in philosophical contemplation that one day during his walks he fell 
unwittingly into a well out of which he was rescued with great difficulty, 
God therefore mercifully provided him with a second pair of eyes in his 
feet to protect the sage from further mishaps. Another legend§ which 


* gata gaera adt mre | 
Marea gor waren frememt 3 


(Adhyátua Rámáyara, ádikánda, adhyáya 6). 

T ἂν Brag αποπαιαΏτ | 

AMAA AAACATEAT | 

aq dara: τΏπετ 

πιπαπηφειπαϊ quiu RR | 

seme RRA πα ya- 

TAT AAA: Ramh | 

td ασ: a fa fafequfsat 


τππτατπαπτηπξ: aed — 
(Raghuvainsa, Sarga 11). 


1 απ πὰ ἢ πᾶ aad arate | 
aval πα sae afters are: tt 3030 
age “τῆι eret (astra: | 
παπεκθήπτετει ἃππεπτ MERANA: Ros || 
anir an ἃ gat afacafta qanm | 
WSN: BUTT THR AT σᾳ F ΙΙ ROR II 
(Vàyupurána, Adhyáya 23), 
§ hear f emaga saree grep πφ qr a ence} naa 
VH τητᾶπ Senda: TÈ SP παπα d εεατα κ raf eur 


(Nyfyakoga, 2nd edition, by M. M, Bhimacarya Jhálakikar, Bombay). 


C) 


represents. Vyasa, a disciple of Gautama, lying prostrate. before his master 
until the latter condescended to look upon him, not with his natural eyes, 
but with a new pair of eyes in his feet, may be dismissed with scanty 
ceremony as being the invention of a later generation of logicians, anxious 
to humiliate Vyasa for vilification of the Nyáya system in his Mahábhárata. 
and Vedanta sütra. x 
The people of Mithilá (modern Darbhanga in North Behar) iile 
the foundation of Nyáya philosophy to Gautama, hus- 
Local tradition, band of Ahalyd, and point out as the place of his birth 
a village named Gautamasthâna where a fair is held 
every year on the 9th day of the lunar month of Chaitra (March-April). 
It is situated 28 miles north-east of. Darbhanga and has a mud-hill of 
considerable height (supposed to be the hermitage of Gautama) at the 
. base of which lies the celebrated ‘Gautama-kunda” or Gautama’s well 
the water whereof is like milk to the taste and feeds a perennial rivulet 
called on this account Ksirodadhi or Khiroi (literally the sea of milk). Two 
miles to the east of the village there is another village named Ahalyá- 
sthána where between a pair of trees lies aslab of stone identified with 
Ahalyá in her accursed state. In its vicinity there is a temple which 
commemorates the emancipation of AhalyA by Rima Chandra. ‘The 
Gautama-kunda and the Ksirodadhi river, which are still extant at 
Gautama-sthána verify the account of Gotama given above from the 
Rigveda while the stone slab and the temple of Rima at Ahalyá-sthána 
are evidences corroborative of the story of Ahalyá as given in the Rámá- 
yana. "There is another tradition prevalent in the town of Chapra that 
Gautama, husband of Ahalyá and founder of the Nyáya philosophy, resided 
in a village now called Godná at the confluence of the rivers Ganges and 
Sarayü where a Sanskrit academy called Gautama Thomson Páthasálà 
has been established to commemorate the great sage. 
It seems to me that Goutama, son of Itahügana, as mentioned in the : 
Rigveda, was the founder of the Gautama family from 
The founder of which sprang Gautama, husband of Ahalyá, as narrated 
pom philosophy in the Ramayana. It is interesting to note that 
: Satánanda* son of Gautama by Ahalyå, is a priest in 
tho royal — of Janaka much in the same way as Goutama, son of 


Ey us OE Gt Aan AR AEE RE e aua AAG! RR OPN PAS meen, ο. 


quer πκαπ[οήσπα | 
aon ἃ at απ σε HETSTT! | 
| (Ramayana, ádikánda, Sarga 00). 


rcr sees? ament qum: i 


(Uttara Ránma eharitam). 


"Rehüganna is a priest in the royal family of Kuruspüjaya. The fields waving 

with paddy plants which greet the eyes of a modern traveller near and 

round Gautama-sthána bear testimony to Agni'e gift of rice and cattle in 

| abundance to the family of Gautama. The Nyaya pbilosophy was, on 
the authority of the tradition prevalent in Mithila, founded by Gautama 

husband of Ahalyá. The same Clautama has been designated as Akeapáda 

in the Vayu Purána already referred to. Aksapada has been identified 
by Anantayajvan* with the author of the Pitrmedha Sütra as well as with 
that of the Gautama Dharma sûtra, and it is possible that he is not other 
than the Gautama referred to in the Kausika sütra of the Atharva Veda. 
The other Gautamas mentioned in the Bráhmanas, Upanisads etc., appear 
to be the kinsmen of their illustrious name-sake. 


The Ramayana, as we have found, places the hermitage of Gautama, 
husband of Ahalyá, at Gautama-sthána twenty-eight 
miles north-east of Darbhángá while the Adhyétma 
Ramayana places it on the banks of the Ganges at its confluence with the 
Sarayü off the town of Chipra. The Vayupurina fixes the residence of . 
Aksapáda, supposed to be identical with Gautama, at Prabhisat beyond 
Girnar in Kathiawar on the sea-coast. To reconcile these conflicting 
statements it has been suggested that Aksapáda otherwise known as 
Gotama or Gautama was the founder of the Nyáya philosophy, that he was 
born at Gautama-sthána in Mithilà on the river Ksirodadhi, lived. for 
some years at the village now called Codna at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Sarayü until his retirement into Prabhása the ο ποσα 
sacred place of pilgrimage in Kathiawar on the sea-coast. 


His residence, 


Το the Grhya Sütras of the Sámaveda probably belong also Gautama's Pitrmedha- 
sütra (Cf. Burnell, p. 57 ; the commentator Anantayajvan identifies the author with Aksapüáda 
the author of the Nyáya- stra), and the Gautama-dharma-sütra.— Weber's History of 
Indian Literature, p. 85, 

1 Prabhása washed on its western side by the river Sarasvati and reputed as the 
residence of Krisna, is mentioned in the Srimad Bhágavata thus :— 


a aafaa afia eren: | 
MUA gagga ππεπήτοπη MÈT ak Ul 


(Bhâgavata, Skandha II, adhyaya 6.) 
Rar area zara erent ππΐβπα: | 
Wd TA WIRT UU Hen eet R ι 


(Bhágavata, Skandha II, adhyáya 80), A 
Prabhása was situated beyond the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar where we come across | 

all the edicts of Asoka as well asan inscription of Rudradáma supposed to be the first 
inscription in Sanskrit dated about 100 A. D. which mentions Chandra Gupta and Asoka by 
names. There are also some inscriptions in Gupta characters, and there is no doubt, 
that Prabhása situated on the Sarasvati acquired celebrity in very old times. | 
This Prabhása is not to be confounded with another town called Prabhása in Kau- | 
. såmbi near Allahabad on the Jumna where there is an inscription, dated about the 2nd 
: century B. O., of Asadasena, a descendant of Sonakáyana of Adhicchatra, (vide Dr. Fuhrer’ 
oo inscriptions in Epigraphia Indica, Vol, II, pp. 242-249.) i 


ο στ ) 

"The Satapatha Brüáhmana mentions Gautama along with Άβαταγαφᾶ΄ 
and the Váyupurána (already quoted) states that 
B Aksapáda, alias Gotama or Gautama, flourished . 
during the time of Játükarpya Vyása. Now, Játükarpya, according to the 
: Madhukánda and Yájüavalkya Kinda of the Šatapatha Bráhmana? 
. (K&nva recension) was a pupil of Ásuráyana and Yáska who are supposed 
to have lived about 550 B. C. This date tallies well with the time of 
another Gautama who, together with Aranemi, is described in the Divyé- 
vadanaf, a Buddhist Sanskrit work translated into Chinese in the 2nd 
century A. D., as having transmitted the Vedas to posterity before they 
were classified by Vyása. It does not conflict with the view that Aksapáda 
is identical with Gautama author of the Gautama Dharma-Sütra which 
is “ declared to be the oldest of the existing works on the sacred law." 
Aksapáda-Gautama, founder of the Nyáya Philosophy, was almost a 
contemporary of Buddha-Gautama who founded Buddhism and Indra- - 
bhüti Gautama who wasa disciple of Mahávira the reputed founder of 
. Jainism. 

The fourfold division of the means of knowledge (Pramána) into 
perception, inference, comparison and word found in the Jaina Prákrta 
scriptures such as the Nandi-Sütra, Sthánáhga-SütraS and DBhagavati- 


A TOS TATTLE ce SP Dye Ds SAID ASP ED “SEE: ay ——— — 


. His age about 550 B, C. 


-* Vide Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 140, 
In the Mádhyandiniya recension of the Satapatha Bráhmana a teacher intervenes 


between Yâska and Játükarnya, viz. Bháradvája. Cf. 
magsaing A πππιπτς ANE GTRZEISUSIQRURUTS Waar ala 


seas TRAE INRA σπσπηϊἱτππηπευὰὶ ANTE Weg νππτοπθτεττατητ8 
aerer gaq: t 
. (Šatapatha Brihmana, Müdhyandiniya recension, Kinda 14, adhyáya 5.) 
t The 38rd chapter of the Divy&vadánr, called M&tanga Sütra, in Chinese Mo-tan-nu- 
ein, was translated into Chinese by An-shi-kao-cie of tho Eastern Han dynasty in A, D. 
148-170, (Vide Bunjiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chineso Tripitaka) In it we read :— 


mat «rat πτπατπᾶ: gexer fuer drug αιπα uri στη: Sifre- 
ε[ιῆπὴ dura ατπαῖὰ | uelle weg d4np maaa: | απὸσ' gt αἶστά dq, 
araafa | ye: qféwesnpat dam fuse | 


(Divyavadina, Chap. XXXIII). 
t Buhler observes :— These arguments which allow us to place Gautama before both 


Baudháyana and Vásigtha are, that both these authors quote Gautama as an authority 
on ]άψ............ Those facts will, I think suffice to show that the Gautama Dharma Sütra 
may be safely declared to be the oldest of the existing works on the sacred law.” (Buhler's 
Gautama, Introduction, pp. XLIX and LIV, 8. B, E. series).: 


S quar Qs asad qur d wm 
qun wn ss WR | 


(SthanAnga-Sdtra, Page 809, published by Dhanspat Sing), 


Sátra. compiled by Indrabháti- Gautama finds its parallel in the Nyàya- 
Sáütràof Akgapida-Gautama leading to the conclusion that this particular 
doctrine was either borrowed by Indrabhüti from Aksapáda or was the 
common properiy of both. In the Pali and Prâkpta scriptures Gautama 
18 called Gotama,. and a Pali Sutta mentions a sect called “ Gotamak&,* 
who were followers of (iautama, identified perhaps with the founder of 
the Nyáya Philosophy. The Pali Canonical scriptures such ‘as the 
Brahmajala Sutta,f Udána éte., which embody the teachings of ο 
mention a class of Sramanas and Brihmanas who were “takki” o 

" takkika " (logiciaus, and “ vimamsi” (casuists) and indulged in “ takka” 
(logic) and vimamså (casuistry), alluding perhaps to the followers of 
Aksapida-Cautama described as “ Cotamaka.” 


buio d 


The Kathávatthuppakarana $, a ΡΟΗ work of the Abhidhammapitaka, 
composed by Moggaliputta Tissa at the third Buddhist Council during 
the reign of Asoka about 205 B. E ., mentions '' patifiiá " (in Sanskrit : 
* pratijfia," proposition), “ Upauaya " (application of reasons), “ Niggalia " 
(an Sanskrit: " Nigraha," humiliation or defeat) ete., which are the 
technical terms of Nyáya philosophy or Logic. Though Moggaliputta Tissa 
has not made any actual reference to Logic or Nyáya, his mention of some 
of its technical terms warrants us to suppose that, that philosophy existed 
in some shape in India in his time about 255 B. C, These facts lead us 
to conclude that Gotama, Gautama or Aksapüda, the founder of Nyáya 
ΤΘ. lived about ie your 550 B, C. 


eee + a — — a i = Ate aan m — s æ s m : ο c - MÀ I| m mie t ee ma e na S. 
—— ---- — ο. ο Mt a αν 


* Vide Prof. T. W. Rhys David's "Nntroduetion " the Kasuapa-Sthandda Sutta, 
pp. 220-222. lt is observed : 


“The only alternative is that some Brahmana, belonging to the Gotama Gotra, is here 
referred to as having had a community of Bhiksus named after him." 


Έσα, θιεςᾶ, uea aadi πτ πππὴτ τ aR ἔτι Rih a Ar αηηβατκα 
didargake ad αίξηπὶ qi are aAA ππατ a airer ala” ι 
(Brahmajála Sutta 1-82, edited by Rhys Davids and carpenter). 
qa Saga ate πτησαΐόα, a after gana π art emer, gA a 
aque qq i 
(Udána, p. 10. edited by Paul Steinthal, P. T. 8. edition). 
t The terms “ Patiüfiá" (pratijüá, proposition) and “ niggaha " (nigraha, defeat) occur 
in the following passages :— 
_ ww m wur σα Rara πίστη Eu ufesmaver Es fermen! | 
(Kathávatthuppakarana, Siamese edition, p. 3). 


. “ Niggaha-Catukkam" is the name of a section of the first chapter of the Kathavat- 
thuppakarana while “ Upanaya-Catukkam ” is the name of another section of that work. 


( # ) 


Π. NYAYASUTRA THE FIRST WORK ON NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. τ 
Το Gotama, Gautama or Aksapáda, of whom a short account has 
. The. en — been given above, is attributed the &uthorship of 
tion to the Sitra the Nyáya-Sütra the earliest work on Nydya 
eiu: Philosophy. Sanskrit literature in the Sütra or 
aphoristic style was presumably inaugurated at about.550 D. C., and the 
Nyáya-Sütra the author of which lived, as already stated, at about that 
time, must have been the first” contribution to that literature. The 
“ Sutta” or Sütra section of the Pili literature reads very much like a body 

of sermons bearing no affinity with the Sütra works of the Bráhmanas. 
The Nyáya-3ütra is divided into five books, each containing two 
emain dv chapters called áhnikas or Diurnal portions. It 1s 
ment of the Nyáya- believed that Aksapáda finished his work on Nyáya 
eon in ten lectures corresponding to the Ahnikas referred 
to above. We do not know whether the whole of the Nyáya-Sütra, as it 
exists at present, was the work of Aksapáda, nor do we know for certain 
‘whether his teachings were committed to writing by himself or transmit- 
ted by oral tradition only. It seems to me that 1t is only the first book 
of the Nyáya Sütra containing a brief explanation of the 16 categories 
that we aro justified in ascribing to Aksapida, while the second, third 
and fourth books which discuss particular doctrines of the Vaisegika, Yoga, 
 Mimámsi, Vedanta and Buddhist Philosophy bear marks of different 
hands and ages. In these books there are passages quoted almost verbatim 
from the Lankávatara-Sütra t, a Sanskrit work of the Yogácára Buddhist 
Philosophy, from the Mádhyamika Sütra of Nigarjuna} and from the 
Sataka§ of Arya Deva—works which were composed in the early 
. centuries of Christ. The fifth book treating of the varieties of futile 
rejoinders and occasions for rebuke was evidently not the production of 
Aksapada who dismissed those topics without entering into their details. 
The last and most considerable additions were made by Vàtsy&yana other- 
wise known as Paksila Svami, who about 450 A ,D, wrote the first regular 
commentary, “Bhasya’, on the Νγᾶγα Sütra, and harmonised the 
different and at times conflicting, additions and interpolations by the 
ingenious introduction of Sütras of his own making fathered upon Aksapáda. 


ολλ... 


* Kapila is stated in the Sámkhya-Káriká, verse 70, to have taught his philosophy 
to Asuri who is mentioned in the satapatha Br&hmana as a teacher. Asur&yana and > 
Yaska who folldwed Ásuri wero the teachers of Játükarnya, a contemporary of Aksapáda- 
Gautama. Kapila thereforo proceeded Aksapáda by at least three generations. Kapila's 
Philosophy is believed to have come down by oral traditions and was no$ perhaps 
committed to writiug in his life-time. Hence the Nyáya:Sütra has been stated tc 
the first work οἵ the Satra period. 

T Vide Nyfya Sütra 4-2-26, which quotes the Lankávatàra Sütra (dated about 800 A.D.) 
. .X Vide Ny&ya-Sütra 2-1-89, 4-1-89, and 4-1-48, which criticise the Mádhyamika Sütra. 
i Vide Ny4ya-Sutra 4-1-48 which criticises Sataka of Aryadeva. | | 


( xi ) 
The Ny&ya-Sütra has, since its composition, enjoyed a very great 
e l popularity as is evident from the numerous commenta- 
Ny&ya-Sütra, ^ ^" the ries that have from time to time, centred round it. - 
| A few of the commentaries are mentioned below :--- 


TEXT. 
Ny&ya-5Qtra by Gotama or Aksapáda (550 B. C.) 


Commentaries. 
. Kyáya-Bhásya by. Vatsydéyana (450 A D.) 
Ny8ya-Vürtlka by Udyotakara. 
Nyáya-Vürtika tatparya-tika by Vácaspati Misra. 
Nydya-Vartika-tatparyacika-parisuddhi by Udayana. 
Pari4uddiprakásá by Vardhamána, 
Vardhamánendu by Padmanábha Misra. 
Nyfy&lankára by Srikantha. 
Nyáy&lankára Vrtti by Jayanta. 
Nyáya maüjari by Jayanta. 
Nyfya-Vrtti by Abhayatilakop&ádhyáya. 
Ny&ya-Vrtti by Visvandtha, 
Mitábhásini Vptti by Mahádeva Vedánti. 
14. Nyáyaprakása by Kesava Misra, 
18. Nyá&yabodhini by Govardhana. 
10. Nyáya Sütra Vyákhy& by Mathuránátha, 
III, RECEPTION ACCORDED TO THE NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 
It appears from the Chándogya-upanisad, Brhadáranyaka-upanisad 
and Kausitiki Brihmana* that Philosophy (Adhyát- - 
EIE ος ma-Vid yà) received its first impetus from the 
military caste. Ksatriyas (members of the military caste) who 
carried it to great perfection. King Ajátasátru in 


an assembly of th» Kura-Páficálas consoled a Brihmana named Svetaketu, 


= 
ο 


δι yp ge po 


οω- ο 


pad pd μα ek 
S9 B9 re p 


κ Kausitaki-Brahmana 2-1, 2; 16, 4. 
Brihadáranyaka 2-1-20, 2-3-6. | 
(Chandogya 8-14-1 ; 5-11, 24 ; 1-8, 9 ; 1-9-3, 7-1-3, and 5-11. 


πι cd mamal wa a nre aa: στ ar cmm af - 
reg wel. amaaa aed ἕταϊπ doe tl TORT, 


(Chándogya-upanisad 5-3), 

Professor P. Deussen observes :— 

In this narrative, preserved by two different Vedie schools, it is expressly declared 
that the knowledge of the Brahman as ftman, the central doctrine of the entire Vedanta, 
is possessed by the King ; but, on the contrary, is not possessed by the ljráimana “famed 
ag a Vedic scholar," — Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 17—18. 

Again, he remarks :— We are forced to conelude, if not with absolute certainty, yet 
with a very high degree of probability, that as a matter of fact the doctrine of the ftman 
standing as it did in such sharp contrast to all the principles of the Vedic ritual, though 
the original conception may have been due to Brahmanas, was taken up and cultivated 
primarily not in Brahmans but in Ksatriya circles, and was first adopted by the former in 


later timed¢—Philos#phy of the Upanishads, p. 19. 
οπή ππππηπα cnra Agree παι! vena uw στ | Arse mg | 


- These four pregnant expressions (Mahüvükya) originated from the Brahmanas, whence 
it'may be. concluded Nirguua-Brahma-Vidyá or knowledge of absolute Brahma was 
confined among them. It was the Saguna-Brahma-Vidyà or knowledgo of Brahma limited 
by form and attributes that is said to have been introducted by the Ksatriyas, | 


( xil ) 


son of Aruni of the Gautama family, that he had no cause of being sorry 
for his inability to explain certain doctrines of Adhyátma-Vidyà which 
were known only to the Ksatriyas. It may he observed that Mahavira 
and Buddha who founded respectively Jainism and Buddhism—two 
universal religions based on philosophy or Adhyátma-Vidyá— were also 
Ksatriyas. Kapila is reputed to be the first Brilmana who propounded 
a sytem of philosophy called Sümnkliya, but his work on the subject not 
having come down to us in its original form we are not in a position to 
ascertain what relation it bore to the Vedas or what kind of reception was 
given toit by the orthodox Brahmanas. We know for certain that the 
most powerful Bráhmana who undertook to study and teach philosophy 
openly was Gotama, Gautama or Aksapida the renodned author of the 
Nyáya-Sütra. He founded a rational system of philosophy called “ Nyâya” 
which at its inception had no relation with the topies of the Vedie Sathhita 
and Bráhmana. At this stage the Nyáya was pure Logie unconnected with 
the scriptural dogmas.  Aksapáda recognised fonr means of valid 
knowledge, viz., perception, inference, comparison and word of which the 
last signified knowledge derived through any reliable assertion. 

This being the nature of Nyaya or Logic at its early stage it was not 


received with favour by the orthodox community of 
Nyáya (Logic) not 


received with favour,  Brâhmanas who anxious to establish an organised so- 


ciety, paid their soleattention to the Samhitis and Bráh- 
mapas which treated of rituals, ignoring altogether the portions which had 
nothing to do with them. The sage Jaimini # in his Mtmamsa-Siitra dix- 
tinctly says that the Veda having for its sole purpose the prescription. of 
actions, those parts of it which do uot serve that purpose are useless.” 
We are therefore not surprised to find Manu + enjoining ex-communication 
upon those members of the twice-boru easte who disregarded the Vedas and 
Dharma-Sütras relying upon the support of I[eta-Sástra or Logie. Similarly 
Valmiki in his Rámáyana 1 discredits those persons of perverse intellect 
who indulge in the frivolities of Anviksiki the science of | iogie regardless 
of the works of sacred law (Dharma-sistra) which they should follow ag 


---.------ νο er ον ο. παρα eet 


Saana Gerclsenq πππήπητ sara | IRAGO 


(Mimimsai-Satra). 
tarsad d qa δππτοπησιαΐσα: | 
a anaie amr qafene: | 


| | (Manu, adhyaya 2, ee I1). 
Ταήππεππ gety Aà gg wn | 
gam πια fact’ ππαξα ἃ uat 


(Rémayana, Ayodhys Kanila, Sarga 100). 


ae m id 
torn erm mi mh 


( xiii ) 

their guide. Vyása in the Mahabharata,” Sántiparva, relates the doleful 
story of a repentant Brahmana who, addicted to "Tarkavidyà (Logic) 
carried on debates divorced from all faith in the Vedas and was on 
that account, turned into a jackal in his next birth as a penalty. In 
another passage of the Sántiparva,] Vyása warns the followers of the 
Vedánta Philosophy against communicating their doctrines to a Naiyáyika 
or Logician. Vyasat does not care even to review the Νγήγα system 
in the Drahma-sütra seeing that it has not been recognised by any 
worthy sage. Stories of infliction of penalties ou those given to the study 
_ of Nyáya are related in the Skanda Purána,S and other works ; and in the 
Naisadha-cárita'| we lind Kali satirising the founder of Nyáya Philosophy 
as " Gotama " the “most bovine " among sages. 

Ἀπσπτά ηἱσσπᾶτ uer tafe: | 

mR πὀρ[ειπτηττεὶ PED ues d 

ἔπαιστι sfr nr aq ἔσπα | 

mer πατε a πειαταΏ a frag ues N 

mes: alag? a aa: tisana: | 
. qi παπα fa: παπα an Όσιι ee tt 

(Mahabharata, Sántiparva, adhyáya 180.) 


In the Gandharva tantra we tind :--- 


maantee: wa σα {ξ | 
mii Reana: afar: edem I 


(Quoted in Pr&natosinitantra), 
Ἱπιαφιπιβις wa area garry | 
X X X X 


a doxes fum jn 


(Mahabharata, Sfintiparva adbyáya 246), 


jaRa RAT ti 15 Uu 


(Vedanta-sdtra 2-2). 

Smaa: eds shy avery qup aa fü | l 
assa garea atii Raefa à 
GUTTA Riana: | 
edente πα ma afaa n 

va (Skanda Purdna, Kålikákhanda, adhyáya 17;, 
μετὰ a: ferrara raga πετηΐβ: | 
treed quads a ea ada a: 1 


( xiv ) 


Gradually. however this system of philosophy instead of relying 
η. entirely upon reasoning came to attach due weight 
scriptural dogmas. to the authority of the Vedas, and later on after 
iis reconciliation with them, the principles of Nyáya 
were assimilated in other systems of philosophy such as the Vaisesika,* 
Yoga, Mimá&msá,T Samkhyat ete. | 
Henceforth the Nyàya was regarded as an approved. branch 
— of learning. Thus- the Gautama-Dharma-satra,§ 
branch of knowledge. prescribes a course of training in Logic (Nyáya) 
for the King and acknowledges the utility of Tarka 
or Logic i in the administration of justice though in tlie case of conclusions 
proving incompatible ultimate decision is directed to be made by reference 
to persons versed in the Vedas. Manu|| says that dharma or duty is to be 
ascertained by logical reasoning not opposed to the injunctions of the 
Vedas. He recommends Logic (Ny&ya) as'a necessary study for a King 
and a logician to be an indispensable member of a legal assembly. 
Yájüa-valkyaf] counts “ Nydya” or Logic among the fourteen principal 
admits that he was able to arrange aud classify the 


sciences while Vy ásaj| 
* Vaisesika- -Sütra τ 1. 4, 1, 2- 1-15, 2-1-16-. 2-1-17, 2-2-17, 7, 2-2-32, 8-1- -15, 9-2-3, 9-2- Ρα 
(Jayantirdyana Tarkapancanan’s edition). 
T HE ΠΕΝ 1-1-4, 1-2-1, 1-3-2, 1-3-3, 1-1-14, 1-4-35, 1-5-8, 3-1-17, 3-1 20, 4-3-18, 
5-1-6, 10-3-8385 
t Strbkhya-sotra 1-60, 1-101, 1-106, 5-10, 5-11, 5-12. 


Yoga-sütra 1-5, 6. 


Saar mia ππαπηπϑ᾽, urge ere emerat, serra aA ag a Ra: i 
έν. πππ[απὴ ποσα: | anga meme wg | Asked παπα η: 


saaga fami mada | 
(Gautamadharma-sftra, adhyfya 11), 


πὰ walqast a deren fet us | 
TRSNTTTTA Bw ἂς a: Ἡ 


aaae avedifag mada | 
ἡ ME airat aka: wu 


dft fases iem maiaa: | 
aaa: στα πΏσα ANAT | 


«| garua airn Rr a: | 
dar: ents Part water a παττ Ul κ 
(Yájn&ávalkya samhitá, adhyfya 1, verse 8), 
|. ufan ara aie g mfra i 
enr ππατ ata τσι reds qu ou 


(Mahabharata quoted by Visvanftha in his Vpitti on Ny&ya-sütra 1 1-1), 


(Manu, adhyáya 12, verse 106), 


(Manu, adhyáya 7, verse 43). 


(Manu, adhy&ya 12, verse 111). 


( xv ) 


Upanisads with the help of the ‘ Anvikgiki’ or Logic. In the Padma-purana* 
Logic is included among the fourteen principal branches of learning 
promulgated by God Visnu, while in, the Matsya-purdna,t Nyáya-vidyá 
together with the Vedas is said to have emanated from the mouth of 
Brahma himself. In fact so wide-spread was the study of Nyáya that 
the Mahabharata is full of references to that science. 

In the Adiparva of the Mahabharata Nydyat or Logic is mentioned 
along with the Veda and Cikitsá (the science of medicine), and the 
hermitage of Kásyapa is described as being filled with sages who were 
versed in the Nyáya-tattva (logical truths) and knew the true meaning of 
a proposition, objection and conclusion. The Sánti-parvaS refers to 
numerous tenets of Nyáya supported by reason and scripture while the 
Asvamedba-parva|| describes the sacrificial ground as being resounded 
by logicians (Hetu-vàdin) who employed arguments and counter-argu- 


* ππιβι agit TS, πιπηπτηθτεττη. | 
Haat we xe] τΏπεπε επεπαπ tl 
πεπεῆτῃ p Se PENGJET | 


(Padma-purána, vide Muir's Sanskrit text Vol. III, p. 27). 
T erede avem agree faf | 
diate τατηΐατῃ a πητπτσφάσαι i 
(Matsya-purána 3-2). 
I aafia fafa a att πππτα dum | 
gaia ue sen Reanga d Ro od 
(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 1), 
τιτηπτατεπΏιπταεικητὶ d AAT: u v3 Ml 
επππαταπαπτετισηατα STE | 
Aasaa STRIS N 9g tl 
enia qenisrat πᾶ: | 
sreqespeqifrevtsr : aR: N ον | 
REETUN κι raana: | 
(Mahábhárata, Adiparva, adhyáya 70). 
§ aoea διδεπτ nfà: i 


BCATTRHHISR DU αἄπτεπατα || 93 I 
(Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhyáya 210), 


| akaz ag ποπ g Raa iana: | 
ean gng: στοτοπῆσα: d κο | 


(Mahübhárata, Advamedhaparva, adhyáya, 85), 


( xv ) 


ments to vanquish one another. In the Sabhá-parva* the sage Narada 
is described as being versed in Logic (Nyáyavid) and skilful in distinguish- 
ing unity and plurality (" aàikya " and " nánátva") conjunction and 
co-existence (“ «ubyoga " and "samaváya "), genus and species (“ parâ- 
para") ete, capable of deciding questions by evidences (Pramána) and 
ascertaining the validity and invalidity of a five-membered syllogisin 
(Paficávayava-vükya). | | | 
In fact the Nyáya (Logic) was in course of time deservedly 
held in very high esteem. If it were allowed. to 
The course of Νγάγα. follow its original course unimpeded by religious 
dogmas it would have risen to the very height of perfection. Never- 
theless the principles of Nyáya entering into the different systems of 
philosophy gave them each its proper compactness and cogency just 
as Bacon’s Inductive Method shaped the sciences and philosophies of a 
later age in a different country. [t is however to be regretted that during 
the last five hundred years the Nyáàya has been mixed up with Law 
(smriti), Rhetoric (alahkara), Vedanta, ete., and thereby has hampered the 
growth of those branches of knowledge upon which it has grown up as 


a sort of parasite. 


Sansxnit Conixce, OALCUITA. \ satis CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA. 
The 7th November, 1913, 


* sqrafa aoa: πφπίάακσππη: | 
Ὁππάδπππτετεῖ US quU: 3 
we Set πατεῖ eurfremerafa pfe: | 
ππτασίβππππ: smmpeafem uw 
EREA arae unir | 
INARI cw swersfq JEA: oko 


(Mahabharata, Sabháparva, adhyáya 5). 


THE NYAYA-SUTRAS. 


+> 


Book lL—CuarTER Í. 
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1. Supreme felicity is attained by the knowledge 
about the truc nature of sixteen categories, viz., means of 
right knowledge (pramána), object of right knowledge (pra- 
meya), doubt (sasaya), purpose (prayojana), familiar instance 
(drstánta), established tenet (siddhánta), members (avayava), 
confutation (tarka*),- asccrtainment (nirnaya), discussion 
(vada), wrangling (jalpa), cavil (vitanda), fallacy (hetvabhasa), 
quibble (chala), futility (játi), and oecasion for rebuke 
(nigrahasthána). 

Knowledge about the true nature of sixteen categories T means true 
knowledge of the “ enunciation,” “ definition " and “ critical examination ” 
of the categories. Book I (of the Nydya-Satra) treats of “ enunciation ” 
and “ definition,” while the remaining four Books are reserved for “ critical 
examination.” The attainment of supreme felicity is preceded by the 
knowledge of four things, viz., (1) that which is fit to be abandoned (vzz., 


* The English equivalent for “tarka” is variously given as “confutation,” * argu- 
mentation ,” “ reductio ad absurdum," “ hypothetical reasoning,” etc. 
] Vátsyáyana observes :— 
fata “πετ urea παί[α: | sear qr | 
—(Nyáyadaráana, p. 9, Bibliotheca Indica Series). 
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pain), (2) that which produces what is fit to be abandoned (riz., misappre- 
hension, etc.), (3) complete destruction of what is fit to be abandoned 
and (4) the means of destroying what is fit to be abandoned (viz., true 


knowledge*). 
g: aR aga aT 
MATATA: ULI 


2. Pain, birth, activity, faults and misapprehension— 
on ihe successive annihilation of these in the reverse order, 


there follows release. 

. Misappreheinsion, faults, activity, birth and pain, these in their 
uninterrupted course constitute the “world.” Release, which consists in 
the soul’s getting rid of the world, :s the condition of supreme felicity 
marked by perfect. tranquillity and not tainted by any defilement. A 
person, by the true knowledge of the sixteen categories, is able to 
remove his misapprehensions. When this 15 done, his faults, viz., affection, 
aversion and stupidity, disappear. Teis then uo longer subject to any 
activity aud is consequently freed from transmigration and pains. This 
is the way in which his release is effected and supreme felicity secured. 

παιαταηταιαητασσατ: “gaara”? 212131 

3. Perception, inference, comparison and word (ver- 
bal testimony)—these are the means of right knowledge. 

[The Cárvákas admit only one means of right knowledge, viz., 

perception (pratyaksai, the Vaisesikas and Bauddhas admit two, viz., 
perception and inference (anumána), the Sátikhyas admit three, viz., per- 
ception, inference and verbal testimony (Agama or sabda) while the 
Naiyüáylkus whose fundamental work is the Nyáya-sütra admit four, viz., 
perception, inference, verbal testimony and comparison (upaména). The 
Prübhákzras admit a fifth means of right knowledge called presumption 
arthipatti), the Dháttas and Vedántins admit a sixth, viz., non-existence 
(abliáva) and the Pauránikas recognise a seventh and eighth means of right 
knowledge, named probability (sambhava) and rumour (aitihiya)]. 


gangan Vikia sqa- 
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4. Perception is that knowledge which arises from 
the contact of a sense with its object and which is deter- 
minate, unnameable and non-erratic. 

Determinate.—This epithet distinguishes perception from indetermi- 
nate knowledge; as for instance, a man looking from a distance cannot 
ascertain whether there is smoke or dust. 

Onnameable.—Signifies that the knowledge of a thing derived 
through perception has” no connection with the name which the thing 
bears. 

Non-erratic. —In summer the sun's rays coming in contact with 
earthly heat quiver and appear to the eyes of men as water. The know- 
ledge of water derived in this way is not perception. To climinate such 
eases the epithet non-erratic has been used. 

[This aphorism may also be translated as follows :—Poreeption 
is knowledge and which arises from the contact of a sense with its object and 
which is non-erratic being either indeterminate (nirvikalpaka as “ this is 
something ") or determinate (savikalpaka as “ this is a Dráhimana ")]. 


ay eqs Aaaa qdasswaeardt 


TST usi 

5. Inference is knowledge which is preceded by per- 
ception, and is of three kinds, viz., ἃ priori, â& posteriori and 
' commonly seen. ' 

A priori is the knowledge of effect derived from the perception of 
its cause, ο. g., one seeing clouds infers that there will bo rain. 

A posteriori is the knowledge of cause derived from the perception 
of its effect, ο. g., one seeing a river swollen infers that there was rain. 

[ Commonly seen’ is the knowledge of one thing derived from the 
perception of another thing with which it is commonly seen, e. g., one 
seeing a beast possessing horns, infers that it possesses also a tail, or 
one seeing smoke on a hill infers that there is fire on it]. 

VáütsyAyana takes the last to be “not commonly seen" which he 
interprets as the knowledge of a thing which is not commonly seen, e. g., 
observing affection, aversion and other qualities one infers that there is a 
substance called soul. 


TASATTFTCATAATIAL “Ξπεππη” NIZIEN 


6. Comparison is the knowledge of a thing through 
its similarity to another thing previously well known. 
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A man hearing from a forester that a bos gavaeus is like a cow 
resorts to a forest where he sees an animal like a cow. Having recollected 
what he heard he institutes a comparison, by which he arrives at the con- 
viction that the animal which he sces is bos gavaeus. This is knowledge 
derived through comparison. Some hold that comparison is not a 
separate means of knowledge, for when one notices the likeness ofa 
cow in a strange animal one really performs an act of perception. In 
reply it is urged that we cannot deny comparison as a separate means of 
knowledge, for how does otherwise the name bos gavaeus signify the 
general notion of the animal called bosgavaeus. That the name bos 
gavaeus signifies one and all members of the bos gavaeus class is nota 
result of perception but the consequence of a distinct knowledge called 


comparison. 
(έ 
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7. Word (verbal testimony) is the instructive asser- 

tion of a reliable person. 

A reliable person is one—may be a risi, Arya or mleccha, who as an 
expert in a certain matter is willing to communicate his experiences of it. 

[Suppose a young man coming to the side of a river cannot ascertain 
whether the river is fordable or not, and immediately an old experienced 
man of the locality, who has no enmity against him, comes and tells him 
that the river is easily fordable: the word of the old man is to he accepted 
as a means of right knowledge called verbal testimony]. 


“a RRA” zersgerdarg N eigic N 


8. It is of two kinds, viz., that which refers to matter 
which 18 seen and that which refers to matter which is not 
Seen. 

The first kind involves matter which can be actually verified. 
Though we are incapable of verifiying the matter involved in the second 
kind, we can somehow ascertain it by means of inference. 


[Matter which is seen, e.g., a physician’s assertion that physical 
strength is gained by taking butter]. 


[ Matter which is not seen, e.g., a religious teacher's assertion that one 
conquers heaven by performing horse-sacrifices]. 


MAMTA ag fee: TS MATT TAT RAT aT 
απηῖτα “TTT” NIZIEN 
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| 9. Soul, body, senses, objects of sense, intellect, 
mind, activity, fault, transmigration, fruit, pain and release— - 
are the objects of right knowledge. | a 
The objects of sight knowledge are also enumerated as sübstance: | 
quality, action, generality, particularity, intimate relation [and non- 
existence which are the technicalities of the Vaisesika philosophy]. 


Jaage anA mener fay” gta 
NIRI oll 
10. Desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and 
intelligence are the marks of the soul. 


[These abide in the soul or rather are the qualities of the substance 
called soul]. 


3gfexareterr: “ππῖτη” NLRI 


11. Body is the site of gesture, senses and sentiments. 

Body is the site of gesture inasmuch as it strives to reach what is 

desirable and to avoid what is hateful. It is also the site of senses for 

the latter act well or ill, according as the former is in good or bad order. 

Sentiments which comprise pleasure and pain are also located in the 
body which experiences them. 


ππητειπ-Ἡταεεὶπιτ “sera”? πᾶνη: weer 


12. Nose, tongue, eye, skin and ear are the senses 
produced from elements. 
Nose is of the same nature as earth, tongue as water, eye as light, 
skin as air and ear as ether. 


ᾳΏγοπτηςησῃ argurnreniate “arte”? t eiit η 


13. Earth, water, light, air and ether—these are the 
elements. 


πεατηςπεπήσιτατ: “φγοπτάπαπ” ATA: NIAM 


14. Smell, taste, colour, touch and sound are objects 


of the senses and qualities of the earth, etc. 

Smell is the object of nose and the prominent quality of earth, taste 
is the cbject of tongue and quality of water, colour is the object of eye and 
quality of light, touch is the object of skin and quality of air, and sound 
is the object of ear and quality of ether. 
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15. Intellect, apprehension and knowledge—these 
are not different from one another. 


[The term apprehension (upalabdht) is generally used in the sense 
of perception (pratyaksa). According to the Sankhya philosophy, 
intellect (buddhi), which is the first thing evolved out of primordial 
matter (prakriti), is altogether different from knowledge (jüána|, which 
consists in the reflection of external objects on the soul. (purusga) the 
abode of transparent consciousness. | 


BTA Aaa: “ππεὶ ARA” NUUIZEN 


16. The mark of the mind is that there do not arise 
(in the soul) more acts of knowledge than one at a time. 

It is impossible to perceive two things simultaneously. Perception 
does not arise merely from the contact of a sense-organ on its object, 
but it requires also a conjunction of the mind. Now, the mind, which 
is an atomic substance, cannot be conjoined with more than one sense- 
organ at a time, hence there cannot occur more acts of perception than 
one at one timo. 


“gata: πα ασέιττη Zh. een 


17. Activity is that which makes the voice. mind 
and body begin their action. 

There are three kinds of action, viz., vocal, mental and bodily, each 
of which may be sub-divided as good or bad. 

Bodily actions which are bad are :—(1) killing, (2) stealing, and (3) 
committing adultery. 

Bodily actions which are good are:—(1) giving, (2) protecting, 
and (3) serving. l | 

Vocal actions which are bad are : —(1) telling a lie, (2) using harsh 
language, (3) slandering, and (4) indulging in frivolous talk. 

Vocal actions which are good are;—(1) speaking the truth, (2) 
speaking what is useful, (3) speaking what is pleasant, and (4) reading 
sacred books. -- | 

Mental actions which are bad are :—(1) malice, (3) covetousness, 
and (3) scepticism. , 

Mental actions which are good are :—(1) compassion, (2) refraining 

from covetousness, and (3) devotion. 
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18. Faults have the characteristic of causing activity. 
The faults are affection, aversion, and stupidity. 


gereeq s Sere: NUEN 


19. Transmigration means re-births. 
Transmigration is the scries of births and deaths. Birth is the 
connection of soul with body, sense-organs, mind, intellect, and sentiments, 
while death is the soul's separation from them. 


| T d. 
safuatrstacsey: “«ππτη” NIIN 
20. Fruit is the thing produced by activity and 
faults. 
Fruit consists in the enjoyment of pleasure or suffering of pain. 
All activity and faults cnd in producing pleasure, which is acceptable, 
and pain, which is fit only to be avoided. 


TAT AAT FAR” εἴα NUU 
21. Pain has the characteristic of causing uneasiness. 
Pain is affliction which every one desires to avoid. The aphorism 
may also be translated as follows :— 
Pain is the mark of hindrance to the soul. 


aAa RATA: “BTA? MIRRI 


22. Release is the absolute deliverance from pain. 

A soul which is no longer subject to transmigration is freed from all 
pains. ‘Transmigration, which consists in the soul’s leaving one body 
and taking another, is the cause of its undergoing pleasure and pain. 
The soul attains release as soon as there is an end of the bedy, and, con- 
sequently, of pleasure and pain. Those are mistaken who maintain that 
release enables the soul not only to get rid of all pains but also to attain 
eternal pleasure, for pleasure is as impermanent as pain and the body. 


amaan TMT aM aaaerasy TIA qeu aT viTet- 
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| 23. Doubt, which is a conflicting judgment about the 
precise character of an object, arises from the recognition 
of properties common to many objects, or of properties not 
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common to any of the objects, from conflicting testimony, 
and from irregularity of perception and non-perception. 

Doubt is of five kinds according as it arises from— 

(1) Recognition of common properties—e.g., seeing in the twilight a 
tall object we cannot decide whether it is a man or a post, for the property 
of tallness belongs to both. 

(2) Recognition of properlies not eommon— e.g., hearing a sound, one 
questions whether it 18 eternal or not, for the property of soundness abides 
neither in man, beast, etc., that are non-eternal nor in atoms which are 
eternal. 

(3) Conflicting testimony, e.g., merely by study one cannot decide 
whether the soul exists, for one system of philosophy affirms that it does, 
while another system states that it does not. 

(4) Irregularity of perception, e.g., we perceive water in the tank 
where it really exists, but water appears also to exist in the mirage where 
it really does not exist. 

A question. arises whether water is perceived only when it actually 
exists or even when it does not exist. 

(0) Irregularity of non-perception, e.g., we do not perecive water in 
the radish where it really exists, or on. dry land where it does not exist. 

A question arises, whether water 15 not perceived only when it does 
not exist, or also when it does exist. 


πηρα ποσο πα mH diea 


24. Purpose is that with an eye to which one proceeds 
to act. 
Purpose refers to the thing which one endeavours to attain or avoid. 
[A man colleets fuel for the purpose of cooking his food]. 


eurer Rev: π[εττεῖ a “cera” 


uetel384Uu 
25. A familiar instance is the thing about which an 
ordinary man and au expert entertain the saine opinion. 

— [With regard to the general proposition “ wherever there is smoke 
there is fire” the familiar instance js a kitchen in which fire and smoke 
abide together, to the satisfaction of an ordinary man as well as an acute 
investigator. | 


αππτοητητιπαππέβΏ πα: “Raa” ere 086 N 
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26. An established tenet is a dogma resting on the 
authority of a certain school, hypothesis, or implication. 


edacasfracrfipscamequréfesreru teet. 
qu 11139 


| 27. The tenet is of four kinds owing to the distinction 
between a dogma of all the schools, a dogma peculiar to some 
school, a hypothetical dogma, and an implied dogma. 


epg iers KII E g Ky AE E i Li c-i é 


NII RSN 
28. A dogma of all the schools is a tenet which is not 
opposed by any school and is claimed by at least one school. 
The five elements (viz., earth, water, light, air and ether), the five 
objects of sense (viz., sinell, taste, colour, touch and sound), etc., are tenets 
which are accepted by all the schools. 


ammang: watts: wade: 
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29. A dogma peculiar to some school is a tenet 
which is accepted by similar schools but rejected by oppo- 
site schools. 

“ A thing cannot come into existence out of nothing "—this isa 
peculiar dogma of the Sinkhyas. [The eternity of sound isa peculiar 
dogma of the Mimarhsakas]. 


uaa = “atracaltrara:”- 


u?1l9?l39U 
30. A hypothetical dogma is a tenet which if 


*accepted leads to the acceptance of another tenet. 

“There isa soul apart from the senses, because it can recognise one 
and the some object by seeing and touching.” If you accept this tenet 
you must also have accepted the following:—(1) That the senses are 
more than one, (2) that each of the senses has its particular object, (3) 
that the soul derives its knowledge through the channels of the senses, 
(4) that a substance which is distinct from its qualities is the abode of 
them, etc. 
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31. An implied dogma is a tenet which is not 
explicitly declared as such, but which follows from the 


examination of particulars concerning it. 

The discussion whether sound is eternal or non-eternal presupposes 
that it is a substance. ‘ That sound is a substance " is here an implied 
dogma. [The mind has nowhere been stated in the Nyñya-sûtra to he a 
sense-organ, but it follows from the particulars examined ης it 


that it is κο]. 


Ramee an A ATA: t 212135 Uu 


32. The members (of a syllogism) are proposition, 
reason, example, application, and conclusion. 

[1. Proposition.— This hill is fiery, 

Reason.— Because it is smoky, 

3, Example.— Whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen, 

4. Application.—So is this hill (smoky), 

5. Conclusion. — Therefore this hill is fiery]. 

Some lay down five more members as follows : — 

1 (a) Inquiry as to the proposition Gijfiisi).—Is this hill fiery in all 
its parts, or in a particular part ? 

2 (a) Questioning the reason 'samsaya).—That which you call smoke 
may be nothing but vapour. 

3 (a) Capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion Sakya- 
prapti). Is it, true that smoke is always a concomitaut of fire? In a kitchen 
there are of course both smoke and fire, but 1n a red-hot iron-ball there is 
no smoke, | 
4 (a) Purpose for drawing the conclusion (prayojana).—Purpose con- 
sists in the determination of the true conditions of the hill, in order to 
ascertain whether it is such that one can approach it, or such that one 
should avoid it, or such that one should maintain an attitude of indiffer- 
ence towards it. 

4 (b) Dispelling all questions (samhsayavyudisa).—It is beyond all 
questious that the hill is smoky, and that smoke is an invariable'concomi- 


SUE HE CELLS E LE ERR EE S. 


tant of fire. 
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Q3. A proposition is the declaration of what is to be 
established. 


Sound is non-eternal-—this is à proposition. 


SSTECITHTHETTCHTETHTHSE EOM ESESETT 


34. The reason is the means for establishing what 1s 
to be established through the homo pu or affirmative 


character of the example. 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason.— Because it is produced, 

Example (homogeneous}.-— Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a 
pot. 

The example “ pot" possesses the same character as is implied in 
the reason, viz., “ being produced," inasmuch as both are non-eternal. 


eT? Ἀητπϊα 2121391 


359. Likewise through heterogeneous or negative charac- 

ler. . 

Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 

Iteason.-— Because it is produced, 

Example (heterogeneous).— Whatever is not non-eternal is not pro- 
duced, as the soul. 

The example “soul” possesses a character heterogeneous to that 
which is implied in the reason, viz., " being produced,” inasmuch as one 
is eternal and the other non-eternal. 


aremarqerierzadardt $UTed SIETA” l?!921391! 


36. A homogeneous (or affirmative) example is a 
familiar instance which is known to possess the property to 
be established and which implies that this property is in- 
variably contained 1n the reason given. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason— Because it is produced, 

Homogeneous example—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a 

pot. | - 
Here “ pot" is a familiar instance which possesses the property of 

non-eternality and implies that whatever is“ produced " is attended by 

the samé property (non-eternality). | 
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37. A heterogeneous (or negative) example is a 
familiar instance which is known to be devoid of the pro- 
perty to be established and which implies that the absence 
of this property is invariably rejected in the reason given. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason— Because it is produced, 

Heterogeneous example— Whatever is not non-eternal is not produced, 
as the soul. 
| Here the soul is a familiar instance which is known to be devoid of 
— the property of non-eternality and implies that if anything were produced, 
it would necessarily be deprived of the quality of eternality, i.e., ‘ being 
produced ’ and ‘ eternal’ are imcompatible epithets. 


INNATE A απία a HTUTUT 
“STAT” κει τι λε 


38. Application is a winding up, with reference to 
the example, of what is to be established as being so or 
not so. 

Application is of two kinds: (l) affirmative and (2) negative. The 
affirmative application, which is expressed by the word “so,” occurs when 
the example is of an affirmative character. The negative application, 
which is expressed by the phrase “not so," occurs when the example is of 
a negative character. 

Proposition— Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason— Because it is produced, 

Example— Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a pot, 

A firmative application.—So is sound (produced), 

Conclusion.—Therefore sound is non-eternal. 

Or: 

Proposition—Sound is not eternal, 

Reason-~Because it 15 produced, 

Example— Whatever is eternal is not produced, as the soul, 


Negative application.---Sound is not so (i.e., sound is not produced), 
Conclusion.—Therefore sound is not eternal. 


| BRUGES IDI yadai PNT” ΠΕΝ 
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59. Conclusion is the re-stating of the proposition 


after the reason has been mentioned. 

Conclusion is the confirmation of the proposition after the reason 
and the example have been mentioned. 

Proposition —Sound is non-eternal, 

Reason—Because it is produced, 

Example—Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a pot, 

Application—So is sound (produced), 

Conclusion.—Therefore sound is produces: 


' ψθππτατᾶ αὶ τπτ] παθγεέτταπτπτϑης. «ο» 
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40. Confutation, which is carried on for ascertain- 
ing the real character of a thing of which the character is 
not known, is reasoning which reveals the character by 
showing the absurdity of all contrary characters. 


Is the soul eternal or non-eternal ? Here the real character of the 
soul, viz., whether it is eternal or non-eternal, is not known. In ascertain- 
ing the character we reason as follows :—If the soul were non-eternal it 
would be impossible for it to enjoy the fraits of its own actions, to undergo 
transmigration, and to attain final release. But such a conclusion is 
absurd : such possibilities are known to belong to the soul: therefore, we 
must admit that the soul is eternal. 


Ππατηηττπθππγεητηπί-πατττῇ fnm weet 


41. Ascertainment is the removal of doubt, and the 


determination of a question, by hearing two opposite sides. 

A person wavers and doubts if certain statements are advanced to 
him by one of two parties, but opposed by the other party. His doubt 
is not removed uutil by the application of reasons he can vindicate either 
of the parties. The process by which the vindication is effected is called 
ascertainment. Ascertainment is not, however, in all cases preceded by 
doubt, for instance, in the case of perception things are ascertained 
directly. So also we ascertain things directly by the authority of serip- 
tures, or through discussion. But in the case of investigation, doubt must 
precede ascertainment. 


ef Ahann iiri rages παπεπτσππεα MARMER d 200 
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1. Discussion is the adoption of one of two oppos- 
ing sides. What is adopted is analysed in the form of five 
members, and defended by the aid of any of the means of 
right knowledge, while its opposite 1s assailed by confuta- 
tion, without deviation from the established tenets. 

[A dialogue or disputation (katha) is the adoption of a side by a dis-. 
putant and its opposite by his opponent. It is of three kinds, viz., 
discussion which ains at ascertaining the truth, wrangling which aims at 
gaining victory, and cavil which aims at finding mere faults. A diseutient 
is one who engages himself in a disputation as a means of seeking the 
truth]. 

An instance of discussion is given below :-- 

Discutient—There is soul. 

Opponent— There 18 no soul. 

Discutient —Soul is existent (proposition). 

Because it is an abode of consciousness (reason). 

Whatever is not existent is not an abode of consciousness, ' 
as a hare's horn (negative example). 

Soul is not so, that is, soul is an abode of consciousness 
(negative application). 

| Therefore soul is existent (conclusion). 

Opponent-—Soul is non-existent (proposition). 

Because, etc. 

Discutient—The scripture which is a verbal testimony declared the 


existence of soul. 


. Opponent 
Discutient—1f there were no "— it woul: not be possible to ο... 


hend one and the same object through sight and touch. 
Opponent | 
Discutient—The doctrine of soul harmonises well with the various 
tenets which we hold, viz., that there are eternal things, that everybody. 
enjoys pleasure or suffers pain according to his own actions, etc. There- 


fore there is soul. 
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[The discussion will be considerably lengthened if the opponent 


happens to be a Buddhist wlio does not admit the authority of scripture, 
aud holds that there are no eternal things, ete. ]. 


TUTTALAAM AAMT TAA “SRT” 
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2. Wrangling, which aims at gaining victory, is the 
detence or attack of a proposition in the manner aforesaid 


by quibbles, futilities, and other processes which deserve 
rebuke. τ 


A wrangler i8 one who, engaged in a disputation, aims only at vic- 
tory, being indifferent whether the arguments which he employs support 
his own contention or that of his opponent, provided that he can make out 
a pretext for bragging that he has taken an active part in the disputation. 


aAa Aar AN “Pawar? πι! 


3. Cavil isa kind of wrangling which consists in 
mere attacks on the opposite side. 


A caviller does not endeavour to establish anything, but confines 
himself to mere carping at the arguments of his opponent. 


aaan Aaaa aa Pu 
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4. Fallacies of a reason are the erratic, the contra- 
dictory, the equal to the question, the unproved, and the 
mistimed. 


HARAR: CARAT: επ! 


D. The erratic is the reason which leads to more 


couclusions than one. 
An instance of the erratic is given below :— 
Proposition—sound is eternal, 
Erratic reason—Because it is intaygible, 
Example—W hatever is intangible is eternal aa atoms, 
Application—So is sound (intangible), 
Conclusion.— Therefore sound is eternal, 
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Again : 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal, 

Erratic reason.-—Because it is intangible, 

Example.-— Whatever is intangible is non-eternal, as intellect, 

Application.—So is sound (intangible), 

Conclusion.—'Therefore sound is non-eternal (intangible). 

Here from the reason there have been drawn two opposite conclusions, 
viz.: that sound is eternal, and that sound is non-eternal. The reason or 
middle term is erratic when it is not pervaded by the major term, that 18, 
when there is no universal connection between the major term and 
middle term, as pervader and pervaded. Intangible is pervaded neither 
by ‘eternal’ nor by ‘non eternal. In fact there is no universal connection 
between ‘intangible’ and “ eternal’ or ' non-eternal.’ 


βιατεπενηᾶτα ai “free? wer arg 


6. The contradictory is the reason which opposes 
what is to be established. 
Proposition.—-A pot is produced, 
Contradictory reason. —Because it is eternal. 
Here the reason is contradictory because that which is eternal is 
never produced. 


πεπιεπατηππαπ a AANA: “-πτιτεπ. 


HRIARION 
7. Kqual to the question is the reason: which pro- 
vokes the very question for the solution of which it was 
employed. 
Proposition.—Sound is non-eternal, 


Reason which is equal to the question—Decause it is not passes of 
the attribute of eternality. 


| * Non-eternal' is the same as ‘not possessed of the attribute of 
eternality.' In determining the question whether sound is non-eternal 
the reason given is that sound is non-eternal, or in other words the reason 
begs the question. 


ereqraimedrerqrq “AT” AIRI εἰ 


8. The unproved is the reason which stands in 
need of proof in the same way as the proposition does, 
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᾽ Proposition—Shadow is a substance. - 

Onproved reason. — Because it possesses motion. 

Here unless it is actually proved that shadow possesses motion, we 
cannot accept it as the reason for the proposition that shadow is a sub- 
stance. Just as the proposition stands in need of proof so does the 
reason itself. It is possible that the motion belongs to the person who 
causes that obstruction of light which is called shadow. 


πτητεπιταίζε: ARTISTS πείσει 


50. The mistimed is the reason which is adduced 
when the time is past in which it might hold good.—9. 

Proposition —Sound is durable. 

Mistimed reason—Bccause it is manifested by union, as a colour. 

The colour of a jaris manifested when the jar comes into union with 
a lamp, but the colour existed before the union took place, and will con- 
tinue to exist after the union has ceased. Similarly, the sound of a drum 
is inanifested when the drum comes into union witha rod, and the sound . 
must, after the analogy of the colour, be presumed to have existed before 
the union took place, and to continue to exist after the union has ceased. 
Hence sound is durable. The reason adduced here is mistimed, because 
the manifestation of sound does not take place at the time when the drum 
comes into union with the rod, but at a subsequent moment when the 
union has ceased. In the case of colour, however, the manifestation takes 
place just at the time when the jar comes into union with the lamp. Be- 
cause the time of their manifestation is different, the analogy between 
colour and sound is not complete, therefore, the reason is mistimed. 

Some interpret the aphorism as follows:—The mistimed is the 
reason which is adduced in a wrong order among the five members, 
for instance, as, if the reason is stated before the proposition. But this 
interpretation, according to VatsyAyana, is wrong for a word bears its 
legitimate connection with another word (in a Sanskrit sentence) even if 
they are placed at a distance from each other, and, on the other hand, even 
the closest proximity is of no use if the words are disconnected in their 
sense.” Moreover, the placing uf members in a wrong order is noticed 
in the Nyáya-sütra as a migrahasthána (occasion for rebuke) called 
aprápta-hála (inopportune). 


απη[αεπαϊ SAAR ENT “SA” RIRI ton 
51. Quibble is the opposition offered to a proposi- 
tion by the assumption of an alternative meaning.—10. 
κ (Quoted by Vátasyáyana in the Nyáya-bhágya, p. 250). 


14557 
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52. Itis of three kinds, viz., quibble in respect of 
a term, quibble in respect of a lal and quibble in res- 
pect of a metaphor.—11. 


ARRAST ππετΏτατητατὴ-αταττηττ “ATES: 


ση MALT 
| 53. Quibble in respect of a term consists in wil- 
fully taking the term in a sense other than that intended 

by a speaker who has happened to use it ambiguously.—12. 

A speaker says: “this boy is nava-kambala (possessed of a new 
. blanket)." 

A quibbler replies: “this boy is not certainly navra-kambala 
(possessed of nine blankets) for he has only one blanket. 

Here the word nava which is ambiguous was used by the speaker 
in the sense of "new," but has been wilfully taken by the quibbler in 
the sense of “nine.” 


ARAM SHAT AAA MTARTATRSIAT ^HTHI- 
Tea ”” ESERSECI 


54. Quibble in respect of a genus consists in assert- 
ing the impossibility of a thing which is really possible, 
on the ground that it belongs to a certain genus which is 
very wide.—13. | 

A speaker says: "this Dráhmana is possessed of learning and 
conduct.” 

An objector replies: “it is impossible, for how can it be inferred 
that this p®rson is possessed of learning and conduct because he is a 
Bráhmana. There are little boys who are Brihmanas, yet not possessed 
of learning and conduct. : 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knows well that possession 


"of learning and conduct was not meant to be an attribute of the whole 
class of Bráhmanas, but it was ascribed to “ this” particular Brihmaya 
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who lived long enough in the world to render it possible for him to 
pursue studies and acquire good morals. 


πεὴβπει η Ισ ἠεπαταπίανα || “STAT” 


{115} 99 {ὶ 
55. Quibble in respect of a metaphor consists in 
denying the proper meaning of a word by taking it literally 
while it was used metaphorically, and vice versa.—14. 
A speaker says: “ the scaffolds cry out." 
An objector replies: “it is impossible for scaffolds to cry out for they 
are inanimate objects." 


Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that the word 
scaffold was used to signify those standing on the scaffolds. 


NAIANEI απίασίστα "1131 RAN 


56. It may be sail that, quibble in respect of a 
metaphor is in reality quibble in respect of a term, for the 
first is not different from the second.—15. 


a πατῄεατητατα WIR 1 18! 


57. But it is not so, for there is a distinction between 
them.—16. 

Words are taken in their direct (literal) meanings in the case of 
‘quibble in respect of a term’ while they are taken in their direct (literal) 
as well as indirect (secondary) meanings in the case of ‘quibble in 
respect of a metaphor.’ 


JAN ar ARa RANAR: IRIRI 191 


58. If you do not admit that one is different from 
another simply because there is some similarity between 
them, then we should have only one kind of quibble.—17, 

lf ‘quibble in respect of a metaphor’ were not different from 
‘quibble in respect of a term, then these two also would not be different 
from ‘quibble in respect of a genus’ because there is some similarity 
among all of them. This is absurd, hence the three kinds of quibble 
are different from one another. 


επτεϊιτεηὶπί πεγπεατὶ “sat” Ng 
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59. Futility consists in offering objections founded 
on mere similarity or dissimilarity.— 18. 

A disputant says: “ the soul is inactive because it is all-pervading 
as ether." 

His opponent replies : “if the soul is inactive because it bears simi- 
larity to ether as being all-pervading, why is it not active because it 
bears similarity to a pot as being a seat of union ?" 

The reply is futile, because it overlooks the universal connection 
between the middle term and the major term which is existent in the 
arguments of the disputant, but wanting in the arguments of the opponent. 
Whatever is all-pervading is inactive, but whatever is a seat of union 
is not necessarily active. 

Or again : 
Disputant—Sound is non-eternal because unlike ether it is a product. 


Opponent—If sound is non-eternal because as a product it is dis- 
similar to.ether, why 1t 1s not eternal because as an object of auditory 
perception it is dissimilar to a pot ? 

The reply is futile because it overlooks the universal disconnection 
between the middle term and the absence of the major term. There is a 
universal disconnection between “a product" and ‘ not non-eternal," 
but there is no such disconnection between “an object of auditory per- 
ception ” and “ not eternal.” 


Γππταπίζπτεπητίζπο AATETTA” ne ieee 


60. An occasion for rebuke arises when one mis- 
understands or does not understand at all.—19. 


If a person begins to argue in à way which betrays his utter 
ignorance, or wilfully misunderstands and yet persists in showing that 
he understands well, it is of no avail to employ counter arguments. He 
is quite unfit to be argued with, and there is nothing left for his opponent 
but to turn him out or quit his company, rebuking him as a blockhead 
or a knave. 

An insf&nce of occasion for rebuke :—- 

Whatever is not quality is substance, 

Because there is nothing except colour, etc. (quality). ‘ 

A person who argues in the above way is to be rebuked as a fool, 
for his reason (which admits only quality) opposes his proposition 
(which admits both quality and substance), 
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Another instance: 
Disputant—Fire is not hot. 
Opponent —But the evidence of touch disproves such a statement. 
Disputant, in order to gain the confidence of the assembled people, 
gays— ' O learned audience, listen, I do not say that fire is not hot," ete. 
It is only meet that the opponent should quit the company of a 
man who argues in this way. 


ER AMET ATLA ντι 3139 N 


61. Owing to the variety of kinds, there is multipli- 
city of futilities and occasions for rebuke.—20. 


There are 24 kinds of futility and 22 kinds of occasion for rebuke 
which will be treated respectively in Chapter I and Chapter II of Book V. 


«fer hrani AA eara ama IRATE array 113! 
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62. Some say that doubt cannot arise from the re- 
cognition of common and uncommon properties whether 
conjointly or separately.—1. 

Conjointly.-—It is said that doubt about an object is never pro- 
duced if both the common and uncommon properties of the object are 
recognised. For instance, if we see in the twilight a tall object which 
moves we do not doubt whether it is a mau or a post. We at once decide 
that it isa man, for though tallnoss is a property possessed in common 
by man and post, locomotion is a property which distinguishes a man from 
a post. 

Separately. —Likewise doubt about an object is said never to be pro- 
duced if only the common or the uncommon properties are recognised. For 
instance, if we see a tall object in the twilight, we have no reason to doubt 
whether it is a man or a post. ‘Tallness is certainly a property possessed 
in common by man and post, but the tallness of a inan is not identical 
with that of a post: it merely resembles it. Now the knowledge of simi- 
larity between the tallness of aman and that of a post presupposes a 
knowledge of the man and the post, of which the two kinds of tallness are 
attributes. If there is already a knowledge of the man and the post, 
there cannot be any doubt about them, for knowledge is the vanquisher 


of doubt. 
IECISVASEPERZIEPERICIE M ERR RES 


63. It is further said that doubt cannot arise either 
from conflieting testimony or from the irregularity of per- 
ception and non-perception..—2. 


Πγη[γαταὶ a aAA: vere 


64. In the case of conflicting testimony there is, 
according to them, a strong conviction (on each side).—3. 
Suppose a disputant (Naiyáyika) says: there is soul. His opponent 
(Buddhist) replies : there is no soul. . 
The disputant and his opponent are quite sure that their respective 
statements are correct. Hencethere is no doubt, but on the cortrary 
there is conviction, in the minds of both. 
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65. Doubt, they say, does not arise from the irregula- 
rity of perception and non-perception, because in the 
irregularity itself there is regularity.—4. 

An irregularity may be designated as such with reference to some- 
thing else, but with reference to itself it is a settled fact. If the irregularity 
is settled in itself, itis regular and cannot cause doubt. On the other 
hand, if the irregularity is not settled in itself, it 1s devoid of its own 
character and cannot cause doubt. 


AU KAFAAMACASFHATAC AAAS WRI τώ 


66. Likewise there is, they say, the chance of an end- 
less doubt owing to the continuity of its causc.—25. 
Recognition of properties common to many objects is, for instance, 
a cause of doubt. The common properties continue to exist and hence 
there will, they say, bo no cessation of doubt. 


JAENA RIENA -πεπ-εῖ- 
SAMI πτ RIRIA 


67. In reply, it is stated that the recognition of pro- 
perties common to many objects, etc., are certainly causes of 
doubt if there is no reference to the precise characters of the 
objects: there is no chance of no-doubt or of endless- 
doubt.-—6. 

It is admitted that doubt does not arise from the recognition of 
common and uncommon properties conjointly. Aphorism 2-1-1 brings 
forth tho objection that doubt is not produecd even by the recognition 
of common or uncommon proportics alone. It is said that while we see 
a tall object in the twilight, we at once think of a man and a post, both 
of which are tall. Thus there is knowledge rather than doubt about 
the man aud post suggested by the tall object. The present aphorism 
dismisses the objection by stating that there is certainly a common (non- 
distinctive) knowledge about a man and a post suggested by the tall 
object, but there is no precise (distinctive) knowledge about them. Precise 
knowledge (that is, knowledge of the precise character which distinguishes 
a man from a post) being absent, doubt must arise. Similar argu- 
ments will apply to doubt arising from the recognition of non-common 
properties alone. 
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Aphorisms 2-1-2 and 2-1-3 raise the objection. that doubt does not 
arise from conflicting testimony, as the disputant and his opponent are 
both confident of their respective contentions. The present aphorism 
disposes of the objection by pointing out that in the case of conflicting 
Statements one is led to believe that both statements are worth consi- 
deration, but is unable to penetrate into the precise characters of the 
statements. Hence though the disputant and his opponent remain fixed, 
the umpire and the audience are thrown into doubt by their conflicting 
statements. 

Aphorism 2-1-4 raises the objection that doubt cannot arise from 
the irregularity of perception and non-perception as the irregularity 18 
settled in itself. The present aphorism meets the objection by stating 
that the irregularity cannot be concealed by mere verbal tricks. The 
irregularity though settled in itself does not lose its own character un til 
the objects which cause it are removed. 

Aphorism 2-1-5 gives rise to the fear that there is the possibility of an 
endless doubt inasmuch as the cause is continuous. The present aphor- 
ism removes the fear by stating that though materials of doubt, such as 
common properties, ete., continue to exist, we do not always recognise 
them. Unless there is recognition of the common properties, etc, there 


cannot be doubt. 


πα εἰσηςαβαπποατπαῃ:, o8 09 09 


68. Examination should be made of each ease where 


there is room for doubt.—7. 

It has been stated that knowledge about the true nature of the cate- 
gories consists in the true knowledge of their enunciation, definition, and. 
examination. In case of well-known facts admitted by all, there should be 
no examination. We are to examine only those cases where there is room 
for doubt. The author explains, therefore, first the nature of doubt, and 
then proceeds to examine the other categories, lest there should be any 
room for doubt in them. 


TAA AAMAS Areas: URI VIS i 


69. Perception and other means of knowledge, says 
an objector, are invalid as they are impossible at all the 
three times.—8. , 

According to tho objector, perception is impossible at the present, 
past and future times, or in other words, perception can neither be prior 
to, nor posterior to, nor simultaneous with, the objects of sense. 
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ΤΟ. If perception occurred anteriorly it could not, he 
says, have arisen from the contact of a sense with its object. 


—9, 


With reference to the perception of colour, for instance, it is asked 
whether the coloar precedes perception or the perception precedes colour. 
1 you say that perception occurred anteriorly or preceded the colour, you 
must give up your definition of perception, viz., that perception arises 
from the contact of a sense with its object. 


GATS A TAU: TAMAS: 8093 091 


71. If perception is supposed to occur posteriorly 
you cannot, he continues, maintain the conclusion that 
objects of sense are established by perception.—10. 


The objection stands thus:—Tho means of right knowledge are 
stated by you to be perception, inference, comparison and verbal testi- 
mony. All objects of right knowledge are said to be established by them. 
The objects of sense, for instance, are supposed to be established by per- 
ception: colour is said to be established by visual perception. This 
conclusion will have to be abandoned if you say that. perception occurs 
posteriorly to the objects. 


ππα[επαὶ τεγὶ[πηπεπτεετθίτηγηταὶ gata 
ο 


72. If perception were simultaneous with its object 
there would not, says the objector, be any order of succes- 
sion in our cognitions as there is no such order in their 
corresponding objects.—11. 


Various objects of sense can exist at one time, e.g., colour and smell exist in a flower 
atthesame*time. If we hold that perception is simultaneous with its object we must 
admit that the colour and the smell can be perceived at tho same time, that is, our per- 
ception of colour must be admitted to be simultaneous with our perception of smell. 
This is absurd because two acts of perception, nay, two cognitions cannot take place 

4 
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at the same time. As there is an order of succession in our cognitions, perception cannot 
be simultaneous with its object. The aphorism may also be explained as follows :— 


In knowing a colour we perform, we may say, two kinds of know- 
ledge simultaneously, viz, perception and inference. As soon as our eye 
comes in contact with the colour, perception results which does 
not, however, enable us to be aware of the colour. ‘The colour is brought 
home to us by inference which, we may say, is performed simultaneously 
with the perception. Now, says the objector, perception and inference 
being two different kinds of knowledge cannot be simultaneous, as the 
mind which is an atomic substance cannot be instrumental in producing 
more than one kind of knowledge at a time.—11. 


Ἀφτεπτίεα: MAARA: la 021230 


Τὸ. In reply, it is stated that if perception and other 
means of right knowledge are impossible, the denial of them 
is also impossible.—12. 

Owing to absence of the matter to be denied, the denial is inoper- 


ative. 


aaa Tears: ια 3 93 


14. Moreover, the denial itself cannot be established, 

if. you deny all means of right knowledge.—13. 
Jf you are to establish anything (e.g., denial), you can do so only 
by one or more of the means of right knowledge, viz., perception, infer- 
ence, comparison, etc. If you deny them there wil be left nothing 


which will lead you to the establishment of the thing. Hence you will not 
be able to establish the denial itself. 


πεπετπὴ T serus: 1111389} 


75. Jf you say that your denial is based on a certain 
means of right knowledge, you do thereby acknowledge the 
validity of the means.—14. 

Suppose you deny a thing because it is not perceived. You do there- 


by acknowledge that perception is a means of right knowledge. Similarly 
inference, etc., are also to be acknowledged as means of right knowledge. Ἢ 
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Stren titra ποττατάπβικππβσὰ: αι 1 exu 


76. The means of right knowledge cannot, therefore, 
be denied. They are established in the manner that a dedit 


is proved by its sound.—15. 

There is, says Vátsyáyana, no fixed rule that the means of right 
knowledge should precede the objects of right knowledge or should suc- 
ceed them or be simultaneous with them. The order of precedence is 
never uniform. Look at the analogous cases: a drum precedes its sound, 
and illumination succeeds the sun, while smoke is synchronous with fire. 


"παι aA JANATA ü 8 12 1 ee N 


T1. The character of an object of right knowledge re- 
sembles that of a balance by which a thing is weighed.—10. 
Just as a balance is an instrument for measuring weight but is a 
measured object when it is itself weighed in another balance, so the 
senses, etc., aro said to be instruments of right knowledge from one point 
of view, and objects of right knowledge from another point of view. The 
eye, for instance, is an instrument of perception as well as an object of 
perception. So also the means of right knowledge may, if occasion arises, 
be also regarded as objects of right knowledge. 


TAMAS: TATU Tat SATAA ENAR: ua 121 3191} 


78. lfan object of right knowledge, continues the 
objector, is to be established by a means of right knowledge, 
this latter needs also to be established by another means of 
right knowledge.—17. 

The objection stands thus : 

You say that an object of right knowledge is to be established by a 
means of right knowledge. "[ admit this and ask how you establish 
the means of right knowledge itself. Since a means of right knowledge 
may also be regarded as an object of right knowledge, you are required 
to eatablish the so-called means of right knowledge by another means of 
right knowledge and so on. 


afafrzaat sarufateacakare: κιτς 


79. Or, he continues, if a means of right know- 
ledge does not require another means of right knowledge 
for its establishment, let an object of right knowledge 
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be also established without any means of right knowledge. 
---18. 

A means of right knowledge stands in the same category as an 
object of right knowledge, if you are to establish either of them. 
If the means of right knowledge is accepted as . self-established, 
the object of right knowledge must also, according to the objector, be 
accepted as self-established. In such a contingency perception, inference, 
etc., will be superfluous. 


a παπατεεαίεειθ: VIL LIEN 


80. It is not so: the means of right knowledge are 


established like the illumination of a lamp.—-19. 

A lamp illumines a jar and our eye illumines the lamp. Though 
it is sometimes the lamp, and sometimes the eye, that illumines, you are 
bound to adimit a general notion of illuminator. Similarly you must admit 
a general notion of the means of right knowledge as distinguished from 
that of the objects of right knowledge. The means will not, of course, 
be regarded as such when included under the category of an object. 

[The aphorism is also interpreted as follows:—Just as a lamp | 
illumines itself and the other objects, the means of right knowledge 
establish themselves and the objects of right knowledge. Hence percep- 
tion establishes itself and the objeets of sense]. 

Note. —Objections raised in aphorisms 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17 and 18 emanated from the 
Buddhist philosophy. The reply given in aphorisms 12, 13, 14, 15 and 19, represents the 
views of Bráhmanie philosophers who regard perception as a real act and objeets as 
self-existent ontities. According to the Buddhist philosophers, howevor, neither percep- 
tion nor objects have any self-cxistence. They acquire an apparent or conditional 
existence in virtue of a certain relation which exists between them. Cause and effect, 
long and short, prior and posterior, cte, are all relative terms, The whole world is a 
network of relations. The relations themselves are illusory as the objects which are 
related have no self-existence. Hence the world is an illusion or has a mere conditional 
existence. But where there is conditionality there is no truth. Truth and conditionality 
are incompatible terms. That which neutralises all relations is the void or absolute 
which lies beyond the conditional world. To speak tho truth, the world is an absolute 
nothing though it has a conditional existence. Vide my Translation of the Madhyamika 
aphorisms in the ο. of the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, for 1895, 1896, 1897, 1808 
and 1899. 


['—————— TION 


81. An objector may say that the definition of per- 
ception as given before is untenable because incomplete, 
—20, 
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Perception has been defined as knowledge which arises from the. 
contact of a sense with its object. ‘This definition is said to be defective 
because it dees not notice the conjunction of soul with mind, and of 
mind with sense, which are causes of perception. 


TATA Teraeakeat: WARIS 19 


82. Perception, it is said, cannot arise unless there 


is conjunction of soul with mind.—21. 

From the contact of a sense with its object no knowledge arises 
unless, it is said, there is also conjunction of soul with mind. A sense 
coming in contact with its objeet produces knowledge in our soul only if 
the sense is conjoined with the mind. Ifence the conjunction of soul 
with mind should be mentioned as a necessary element in the definition 
of perception. 


Raana AAAA NAR: WR RIR U 


83. Were it so, we reply, then direction, space, time 
and ether, should also he enumerated among the causes of 
perception.—22. 

Direction, space, time and etlier are also indispensable conditions in 
the production of knowledge. But even the objector does not feel the 
necessity of enumerating these among the causes of perception. 


SITHTRRRTRTCHRIT Πτα ία: Pad RIRI 


84. The soul, we point out, has not been excluded 
from our definition inasmuch as knowledge is a mark of 
the soul.—23. 

Perception has been described as knowledge, and knowledge implies 
the soul which is its abode. Consequently in speaking of knowledge the 
soul has, by implication, been mentioned as a condition in the production 
of perception. 


| aaa aaa aaa AAA: WRIT awn 
85. The mind too has not been omitted from our 
definition inasmuch as we have spoken of the non-simul- 
taneity of acts of knowledge.— 24. 


Perception has been defined as knowledge. An essential character- 
istic of knowledge is that more than one act of knowing cannot take place 
ata time. This characteristic is due to the mind, an atomic substance, 
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which is conjoined with the sense, when knowledge is produced. Hence 
in speaking of knowledge we have by implication mentioned the mind as 
a condition of perception. 


Tera PATTI A TTT quum 
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86. The contact of a sense with its object is mention- 
ed as the special cause of perception.-—25. 

There are many kinds of knowledge, such as perception, recollection, 
etc. Conjunction of soul with mind is a cause which operates in the 
production of all kinds of knowledge, while the contact of a sense with its 
object is the cause which operates only in perception. In our definition 
of perception we have mentioned only the special cause, and have omitted 
the common causes which precede not only perception but also other 
kinds of knowledge. 


necare A A ar ANA RI RIRN 


87. The contact of a sense with its object is cer- 
tainly the main cause as perception is produced even when 
one is asleep or inattentive. —20. . 

Even a sleeping person hears the thundering of a cloud if his ear is 
open to it, and a careless person experiences heat if his skin is exposed 
to it. 

[Aphorisms 25 and 26 are omitted by VatsyAyana, the earliest 
commentator, but are noticed by Udyotakara, Váchaspati, Visvanátha and 
other subsequent annotators]. 


AAAS ATAATATAT ια ια ιο 


88. By the senses and their objects are also distin- 
guished the special kinds of knowledge.—27. 


The special kinds of knowledge are the five varieties of perception, 

iz, by sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. ‘These are distinguished 

by the senses in whose spheres they lie or by the objects which they 
illumine. Thus the visual perception is called eye-knowledge or colour- 
knowledge, the auditory perception is called ear-knowledge or sound- 
knowledge, the olfactory perception is called nose-knowledge. or smell- 
knowledge, the gustatory perception is called tongue-knowledge or taste- 
knowledge and the tactual perception is called skin-knowledge or touch- 


. knowledge. 
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89. It may be objected that the contact of a sense 
with its object is not the cause of perception, as it is in- 


efficient in some instances.—28. | 

An objector may say that the contact of a sense with its object is 
not the cause of perception, as we find that a person listening to a song 
may not see colour though it comes in contact with his eye. 

[Vátsyáyana interprets the aphorism as follows :—I£ the conjunction 
of soul with mind is not accepted as the cause of perception, a well-known 
conclusion will be debarred, viz., the mark of the mind is that only one act 
of knowledge is possible at a time. This interpretation, here inappro- 
priate, is based on the Bhasya-commentary published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1865. I fully agree with those who hold that the 
real Bhásya-commentary of Vátsyiyana is not yet available to us.] 


adaa NRIRIRR N 
90. Itis not so because there is pre-eminence of some 
particular object.—29. 

It is admitted that a person while listening to a song may not see 
colour though it comes in contact with his eye. Yet the instance does not 
prove that the contact of a sense with its object is not the cause of percep- 
tion, for it is to be understood that his intent listening prevents him 
from seeing the colour. In other words, the auditory perception 
supersedes the visual perception, because the song 1s more attractive than 
the colour. 

[Vatsyfiyana interprets the aphorism thus :—The conjunction of soul 
with mind is not rendered useless, even if thoro is predominance of 
the senses and their objects. If perception is produced when a person is 
asleep or inattentive, it is because there is then the predominance of his 
sense and its object though even then there is a faint conjunction of soul 
with mind.. This interpretation is based on the Bhásya-commentary as 
available to us, It is ingenious but out of place here]. 


TAAAGTAAARATASUTSTASA: WAIL RON 


91. Perception, it may be urged, is inference because 


it illumines only a part as a mark of the whole.—30. 

We are said to perceive a tree while we really perceive only a part of 
it: This knowledge of the tree, as a whole, derived from the knowledge . 
of a part of it is, according to the objectors, a case of inference. τν 
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92. But this is not so, for perception is admitted of 


. at least that portion which it actually illumines.—31. 
The objectors themselves admit that a part is actually perceived. 
Hence perception as a means of knowledge is not altogether denied and it 


is accepted as different from inference. 


a ἁπάπητείοηταπίάτπμτατη ναι RIR N 


93. Moreover, the perception is not merely of a part, 
for there is a whole behind the part.—32. 


The perception of a part does not exclude perception of the whole 
of which it is a part. If you touch the hand, leg or any other limb of a 
person you are said to touch the person. Similarly, if you perceive a part 
of a thing you are said to perceive the thing. A part implies the whole, 
and perception of a part implies perception of the whole. 


πτεπεπταπα η AAE: RIRI 181 


94. There is, some say, doubt about the whole, 
because the whole has yet to be established.—33. 


The objectors say that parts alone are realities and that there is no 
whole behind them. <A treo, for instance, is yellow in some parts and 
green in other parts. Ifthe tree was one whole, then the contradictory 
qualities of yellowness and greenness could not have belonged to it 
simultaneously. Hence the parts alone must, according to them, be 


regarded as real. 


aaun: πι! αν 


95. If there were no whole there would, it is replied, 


be non-perception of all.—34. 
All signifies substance, quality, action, generality, particularity and 


intimate relation. None of.these would he perceptible if the whole were 
denied. Sugpose that the parts alone are real. Then since a part is not 
of fixed dimension, it may itself be divided into parts, these latter again 
into further parts and so on until we reach the atoms which are the 
ultimate parts. Now the atoms which possess no bulk are not perceptible. 
Similarly, the quality, action, ete., which inhere in the atoms are also not 
perceptible. Consequently if we deny that there is a ‘ whole’ neither ‘the 

substance nor quality, etc., would be perceptible. { 
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96. There is a whole because we can hold, saii, 
etc.—35. 


If there were no whole we could not have held or pulled an entire 
thing by holding or pulling a part of it. We say, ‘one jar,’ ‘one man,’ 
etc. This use of ‘one’ would vanish if there were no whole. 


ΒηταπαΏχία smerrdt(esear aupra, ia à saat 


97. "The illustration from an army or a forest does 
not hold good, for atoms cannot be detected by the senses. 


—36. 

If any one were to say that just as a single soldier or a single tree 
máy not be seen from a distance but an army consisting of numerous 
soldiers or a forest consisting of numerous trees is seen, so a single atom 
may not be perceptible but a jar consisting of numerous atoms will be 
perceptible, and these atoms being called ‘one jar,’ the use of ‘one’ will 
not vanish. The analogy, we reply, does not hold good because the 
soldiers and trees possess bulk and so are perceptible, whereas the atoms 
do not possess bulk and are individually not perceptible. It is absurd 
to argue that because soldiers and trees are perceptible in the mass, atoms 
are perceptible in the mass also : to avoid this conclusion we must admit 


the existence of a whole beyond the parts. 


Ὀφπεπαςτετησῃ SqRISRTTTHITSEHTR 03111255 


98. Inference, some say, is not a means of right 
knowledge as it errs in certain cases, e.g., when a river is 
banked, when something is damaged and when similarity 
misleads, &c.—37. 

If we see a river swollen we infer that there has been rain, if we see 
the ants carrying off their eggs, we iufer that there will be rain and if we 
hear a peacock scream, we infer that clouds are gathering. These infer- 
ences, says an objector, are not necessarily correct, for a river may be 
swollen because embanked, the ants may carry off their eggs because their 
nésts have been damaged, and the so-called screaming of a peacock may 
be nothing but the voice of a man. 


ττῇ-ητητατα WRAL 


99. It is not so, because our inference is based on 
something else than the part, fear and likeness.—38. 
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The swelling: of a river caused by rain is different from that which 
results from the embankment of a part of it; the former is attended by a 
great rapidity of currents, an abundance of foam, a mass of fruits, leaves, 
wood, etc. The manner in which ants carry off their eggs just before 
rain is quite different from the manner in which they do so when their 
nests are damaged. The ants run away quickly ina steady line when 
rain is imminent but fear makes them fly in disorder when their nests are 
damaged. The screaming of a peacock which suggests gathering clouds 
is quite different from a man’s imitation of it, for the latter is not natural. 
If in such cases any wrong inference is drawn, the fault is in the person, 


not in the process. 


ατῄπτατπα: TAA: πίαααίαποπατατατεᾶ: warriace 


100. There is, some say, no present time—because 
when a thing falls we can know only the time through 
which it has fallen and the time through which it will yet 
fall.—39. 

Inference has reference to three times. In the a priori inference we 
pass from the past to the present, in the a posteriori from the present to 
the past and in the ‘commonly seen’ from the present to the present. It 
is, therefore, proper that we should examine the three times. ‘The reason 
which leads some people to deny the present time is that when a fruit, for 
instance, falls from a tree we recognise only the past time taken up by the 
fruit in traversing a certain distance and the future time which will yet 
be taken up by the fruit in traversing the remaining distance. "There is no 
intervening distance which the fruit can traverse at the so-called present 
time. Hence they say there is no present timo. 


ς 
ARCA AAAAATA ACTAAT WRI ti vos 
101. If there is no present time there will, 

is replied, be no past and future times because they are 


related to 1t.—40. 
The past is that which precedes the present and the future is that 
which succeeds i, Hence if there is no present time there cannot be any 


past or future time. 


LES TES EE TELS EE CS ES E UE Re LEES LE- CE ER REI 


102. "The past and future cannot be established by a 
mere mutual reference.—41. 
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If the past is defined as that which is not the future and the future 
is defined as that which is not the past, the definition would involve a 
fallacy of mutual dependency. Hence we must admit the present time to 
which the past and future are related. 


πτάπτγητ AMAT AT AGIA: WAIVE VT 


103. If there were no present time, sense perception 
would be impossible, knowledge would be impossible.—42. 


lf you deny the present time there cannot be any perception which 
illumines only what is present in time ; and in the absence of perception 
all kinds of knowledge would be impossible. Hence the present time is 
established by confutation or the principle of reductio ad absurdum. 


HAMAHASAAITAGATAT HSU vai IVAN 


| 104. We can know both the past and the future for 
we can conceive of a thing as made and as about to be 
made.—43. 


The present time is indicated by what continues, the past by what 
has been finished and the future by what has not yet begun. 


AAA MARAT ATES TATAT TE: και gi wes 


105. Comparison, some say, is not a means of right 
knowledge as it cannot be established either through 
complete or considerable or partial similarity.—44. 


On the ground of complete similarity we never say " a cow is like a 
cow," on the ground of considerable similarity we do not say that “a 
buffalo is like a cow,” and on the ground of partial similarity we do not 
say that “a mustard seed is like Mount Meru.” Hence comparison is 
regarded by some as not a means of right knowledge, for it has no 


precise standard. 


"— M ος ΤΟΣ 


106. This objection does not hold good, for compari- 
gon is established through similarity in a high degree.—495. 


The similarity ina high degree exists between such well known 
objects as a cow and a bos gavaeus, etc. 
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τεπππηεητίέτᾶ: παι tia 


107. Comparison, some say, is not different from 
inference, for both seek to establish the unperceived by 


means of the perceived.—46. 

We recognise a bos gavaeus at first sight through its special 
similarity toa cow which we have often perceived. This knowledge 
of a previously unperceived object derived through its similarity to a per- 
ceived object is, it has been said, nothing but a case of inference. 


ALTA TAT MÅNA TATA FAT wai rivo 


108. It is not in a bos gavaeus unperceived that we 


find the real matter of comparison.—47. 

The matter of comparison is similarity, e.g., between a cow and a 
bos gavaeus. The bos gavaeus in which we notice the similarity is first 
perceived, that is, on perceiving a bos gavaeus we notice its similarity to a 
cow. Hence comparison supplies us with knowledge of a perceived thing 
through its similarity to another thing also perceived. This characteristic 
distinguishes it from inference which furnishes us with knowledge of an 
unperceived thing through that of a thing perceived. 


eter aerae aig: ui t wen 


109. There is no non-difference inasmuch as com- 
parison is established through the compendious expression 

9) 

ο. —48. 

It is not true that comparison is identical with inference because the 
former is established through the compendious expression “so.” ‘Ags 
is a cow, δ0 is a bos gavaeus '—this is an instance of comparison. This 
use of ‘so’ makes it clear that comparison is a distinct means of right 


knówledge. 


TARRE TAO RIETI 31 tr wea 


110. Werbal testimony, say some, ia inference be- 
cause the object revealed by it is not perceived but inferred. 
—49. . 

Inference gives us the knowledge of an unperceived object through 


-the knowledge of an object which is perceived. Similarly, verbal testi- 
mony enables us to acquire the knowledge of an unperceived object 
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through the knowledge of a word which is perceived. The verbal testi- 
mony is, therefore, supposed by some to be inference, as the object 
revealed by both is unperceived. 


TTASITA TTA, καὶ inon. 


111. In respect of perceptibility the two cases are 


not, continues the objector, different.—d0. 

In inference as well as in verbal testimony we pass to an unperceived 
object through an object which is perceived. In respect of perceptibility 
of the object through which we pass, the inference does not, continues the 
σος. differ from the verbal testimony. 


| AFA Επι) atl 
112. "There is moreover, adds the objector, the same 


connection.—d1. 

Just as in inference there 18a certain connection between a sign (6.g., 
smoke, and the thing signified by it (6. φ., fire), so in verbal testimony 
there is connection between a word and the object signified by it. 8ο 
inference, says the objector, is not different from verbal testimony. 


WITHTCTETHTRVHISESNTT REAA: NRI ARN 


113. In reply we say that there is reliance on the 
matter signified by a word because the word has been used 
by a reliable person.—52. 


In reference to the objections raised in aphorisms 49 and 50 we say 
that we rely on unseen matter not simply because it is signified by wordg 
but because they are spoken by a reliable person. There are, some say, 
paradise, nymphs, Uttarakurus, seven islands, ocean, human settlements, 
etc. We accept them as realities not because they are known through 
words, but because they are spoken of by persons who are reliable. Hence 
verbal testimony is not inference. The two agree in conveying knowledge 
of an object through its sign, but the sign in one is different from the sign 
in the other. In the case of verbal testimony the special point is to 
decide whether the eign (word) comes from a reliable person. 

Aphorism 51 speaks of a certain connection between a word and 
the object signified by it. The present aphorism points out that the 
connection is not a natural one. We acknowledge that a word indicates 
a certain object, but we deny that the object is naturally or necessarily 
connected with the word. Hearing, for instance, the word “cow,” we 
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think of the animal signified by it, nevertheless the word and the animal 
are not connected with each other by nature or necessity. In the case of 
inference, however, the connection between a sign (e.g., smoke) and the 
thing signified (e. g., fire) is natural and necessary. ‘Therefore the connec- 
tion involved in inference is not of the same kind as that involved in 


verbal testimony. 


AMUTE: ι αι 3 «αὶ 


114. There is, in the case of verbal testimony, no 


perception of the connection.—53. 

The connection between a sign and the thing signified, which is the 
basis of inference, is obvious to perception. For instance, the inference 
that “ the hill is fiery because it is smoky " is based on a certain connec- 
tion between smoke and fire which is actually perceived in a kitchen or 
elsewhere. 'The connection between a word and the objects signified by it, 
which is the basis of verbal testimony, is not obvious to perception. "The 
word Uttarakuru, for instance, signifies the country of that name, but the 
connection betweeu the word and the country is not perceived, as the 
latter lies beyond our observation. Hence verbal testimony is not 


inference. 


qug TENTE TRIS a UTRITE: ΣΤ 


.. 115. There is no natural connection between a word 
and the object signitfied by it, as we do not find that the 
words food, fire and hatchet, are accompanied by the ac- 
tions filling, burning and splitting.—54 

If a word were naturally connected with the object signified by it, 
then by uttering the words food, fire and hatchet we should have found 
our mouth filled up (with food), burnt (with fire) and split (by a hatchet). 
But such is never the case. Hence there is no natural connection between 
, & word and the object signified by it, and consequently verbal testimony 
«18 not inference. 


NENÄ RT: κ 1! εἰ άν! 


116. It cannot, says an objector, be denied that there 
18 a fixed connection between words and their meanings.—59. 
A particular word denotes a particular meaning, e.g., the word ‘cow’ 
denotes the animal of that name, but it does not denote a horse, a jar or 
any other thing. There is, therefore, in the case of verbal testimony, a 
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fixed connection between a word and its meaning as there is in the case 
of inference a fixed connection between a sign and the thing signified. Hence 
verbal testimony is considered by the objector to be a case of inference. 


π MAARA ANAIE NR) LGR 
117. We reply it is through convention that the 


meaning of a word is understood.—56.. - 

The connection between a word and its meaning is conventional and 
not natural. The connection though fixed by man is not inseparable and* 
connot therefore be the basis of an inference. 


MRR ππίππεπε και t1 on 


118. Thereis no universal uniformity of connection 


between a word and its meaning.—57. 

The risis, áryas and mlecchas use the same word in different senses, 
e.g., the word " yava " is used by the fryas to denote a long-awned grain 
but by the mlecchas to denote a panic-seed. So the connection between 
a word and its meaning is not everywhere uniform and consequently 
verbal testimony cannot be considered as inference. 


παητεππππππεητηταππττεστᾶνη: Halt «c 
119. The Veda, some say, is unreliable as it involves 


the faults of untruth, contradiction and tautology.—58. 

The Veda, which isa kind of verbal testimony, is not, some Bay, 
a means of right knowledge. It is supposed by them to be tainted with 
the faults of untruth, contradiction and tautology. For instance, the 
Veda affirms that a son is produced when the sacrifice for the sake of a 
son is performed. 

It oftep happens that the son is not produced though the sacrifice 
has been performed. 

There are many contradictory injunctions in the Veda, eg., it de- 
clares “let one sacrifice when the sun has risen," also “let one sacri- 
fice when the sun has not risen,” etc. There is such tautology as 
"let the first hymn be recited thrice,” “Jet the last hymn be recited 
thrice,” etc. 


: A HARYAATATTAA NRI Ged 


120. The sd-called untruth in the Veda comes from 
some defect in the act, operator or materials of sacrifice. —59. 
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Defect in the act consists in sacrificing not according to rules, defect 
in the operator (officiating priest) consists in his not being a learned man, 
and defect in the materials consists in the fuel being wet, butter being 
not fresh, remuneration (to the officiating priest) being small, ete. A son 
is sure to be produced as a result of performing the sacrifice if these 
defects are avoided. Therefore there is no untruth in the Veda. 


SGI rena ATTA να! C1 ge 


121. Contradiction would occur if there were altera- 
tion of the time agreed upon.— 60. 


Let a person perform sacrifice before sunrise or after sunrise if he 
has agreed upon doing it at either of the times. Two alternative courses 
being open to him he can perform the sacrifice before sunrise or after 
sun-rise according to his agreement or desire. The Veda cannot be charged 
with the fault of contradiction if it enjoins such alternative courses. 


UINA WRIT N 


122. There is no tautology, because re-inculcation is 
of advantage. — 61. 


Tautology means a useless repetition, which never occurs in the 
Veda. If there is any repetition there it is either for completing & certain 
number of syllables, or for explaining a matter briefly expressed, etc. 
“Let the first hymn be recited thrice,” “let the last hymn be recited 
thrice ”———such instances embody a useful repetition. 


πτπῃίϑητπει πήπτπα HR (8 TERN 


123. And because there is necessity for the classifica- 
tion of Vedic speech.—62. | 
It is necessary to divide the Vedic speech into classes based on 
special characters. 


Rearing RARA wate tea tt 


124. The Vedic speech being divided on the principle 
of injunction, persuasion and re-inculcation.—63. . 


The two main divisions of the Veda are (1) hymn and (2) ritual. 
The ritual portion admits of three sub-divisions, viz, injunctive, persua- 
give and re-inculcative. 
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125. An injunction is that which exhorts us to adopt 

a certain course of action [as the means of attaining good]. 

The following is an injunction :—“ Let him who desires paradise 
perform the fire-sacrifice.” This 1s a direct command. 


gaar ατφία: qune κα (πτῆπτα:) NRT ΕΚ 


126. Persuasion is effected through praise, blame, . 
warning, and prescription.—65. 

Praise is speech which persuades to a certain course of action by 
extolling its consequences, e.g., “By the Sarvajit sacrifice gods con- 
quered all, there is nothing like Sarvajit sacrifice, it enables us to obtain 
everything and to vanquish every one, etc." Here there is no direct com- 
mand but the Sarvajit sacrifice is extolled in such away that we are 
persuaded to perform it. 

Blame is speech which persuades us to adopt a certain course of 
action by acquainting us with the undesirable consequences of neglecting 
it, e. g, “One who perforins any other sacrifice neglecting the Jyotistoma 
falls into a pit and decays there.” Here one is persuaded to perform the 
J yotistoma sacrifica the neglect of which brings about evil conseqnences. 

Warning is the mentioning of a course of action the obstruction of 
which by som» particular person led to bad consequences, e.g., on pre- 
senting oblation one is to take the fat first and the sprinkled butter 
afterwards, but alas ! the Charaka priests first took the sprinkled butter 
which was, as it were, the life of fire, etc. Here the foolish course of action 
adopted by the Charaka priests should serve as a warning to other priests 
who ought to avoid the course. 

Prescription implies the mention of some thing as commendable on 
account of its antiquity, e.g., “By this the Drábhmanas recited the 


Sima hymn, ete." 


ANARI (AJN) l8 08 1 && N 
127. Re-inculcation is the repetition of that which 


has been enjoined by an injunction.—66. 

Ite-ineuleation may consist of (1) the repetition of an ?njunetion, or 
(2) the repstition of thit which has been enjoined. The first is called 
verbal re-inculcation and the second objective re-inculcation. In the Veda 
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there is re-inculcation as in ordinary use there is repetition. ‘‘ Non-eternal, 
not eternal"—this isa verbal repetition. ‘‘Non-eternal, possessing the 
character of extinction ’—this is objective repetition. 


πππταππετεηιίϑσ: MNA: DOR Ια LEON 

128. There is, some say, no difference between re-in- 
culcation and tautology, as there isin either case a repetition 
of some expression already used.—67. 


Re-inculcation ie supposed by some to be a fault inasmuch asit 
does not, according to them, differ from tautology. 


PTAA NATIAMTATATIATT: ΙΙ ἃ 1 {1 REN 
129. There is a difference, because re-inculcation 


serves some useful purpose, e.g., a command to go faster.— 608. 
Tautology consists of a useless repetition but the re-petition in the 
case of re-inculeation is useful, e. g., “go on, go on’’—signifies “ go faster." 


AJAA ππηιππππετππτπτπετη URINE 
130. The Veda is reliable like the spell and medical 


. Science, because of the reliability of their authors.— 69. 

. The spell counteracts poison, ete., and the medical science prescribes 
correct remedies. The authority which belongs to them is derived from 
their authors, the sages, who were reliable persons. The sages them- 
selves were reliable because (1) they had an intuitive perception of truths, 
(2y they had great kindness for living beings and (3) they had the desire 
of communicating their knowledge of the truths. The authors (lit., the 
seers and speakers) of the Veda were also the authors of the spell and 
medical science. Hence like the spell and medical science the Veda must 
be accepted as authoritative. The view that the Veda is Ην 


becanse eternal, is untenable. 


ufa ἣπαππεπίπππ MAAA [πᾶ1πεπτοπτετη ππητΏχαττΙ R Ια N 
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a ΠΠ ρωσ N 
131. us say that the means of right knowledge 


are more than four, because rumour, presumption, proba- 


bility and non-existence are also valid.—1. 

In Book I, chapter I, aphorism 3, the means of right knowledge 
have been stated to be four, viz., perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony. Some say that there are other means of right knowledge 
such as rumour, presumption, probability and non-existence. 

Rumour is an assertion which has come from one to another without. 
any indication of the source from which it first originated, κ in this 
fig tree there live goblins, 

Presumption is the deduction of one thing from the declaration of 
another thing: e.g., from the declaration that ‘ unless there is cloud there 
is no rain’ we deduce that ‘there is rain if there is cloud.’ [A more 
familiar instance of presumption is this: the fat Devadatta does not eat 
during the day time. Here the presumption is that he eats in the night 
for it is impossible for a person to be fat if he does not eat at all]. 

Probability consists in cognising the existence of a thing from that 
of another thing in which it is included, e.g., cognising the measure of 
an @dhaka from that ofa drona of which it is a fourth part, and cognis- 
ing the measure of a prastha from that of an ádhaka of which it is a 
quarter. | 

OF two opposite things the non-existence of one establishes the 
existence of the other, σ-4., the non-existence of rain establishes the 
combination of wind and cloud. When there is a combination of wind 
and cloud, drops of water cannot fall in spite of their weight. 


Eci or amar arararegarasatafareaararrat. 
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132. This, we reply, is no contradiction since rumour 
is included in verbal testimony, and presumption, probabi- 
lity and non-existence are included in inference.—2. 

= _ Those who maintain that rumour, presumption, probability and 
non-existence are valid, do not really oppose our division of the means 
of right knowledge into four, viz., perception, d cole parison ang, 
verbal testimony. 


τν ROOK TI, CHAPTER Ti. 


Rumour partakes of the general characteristics of verbal testimony 
and is a special kind of it. - — 

Presumption is iain as the knowledge of a thing derived 
through the consideration of it from the opposite standpoint. For ins- 
tauce, the fat Devadatta does not eat during the day time: here the 
presumption is that he eats in the night. The fact of his eating in the 
night has not been expressly stated but is ascertained from this consi- 
deration that a person who does not eat during the day cannot be 
stroug unless he eats in the night. It is evident that presumption like- 
inference passes from a perceived thing to an unperceived one because 
they are in some way connected. 

Probability is inference because itis the cognizance of a part from 
knowledge of a whole with which it is inseparably connected. 

Non-existence is inference inasmuch as it really infers the obs- 
truction of a cause from the non-existence of its effect through a certain 
connection, viz., if the obstruction occurs the effect cannot occur. 

Hence rumour, ete., are not independant means of right knowledge 
but.are included in the four enumerated in Book I, Chapter 1, aphorism 3. 


AYUMAGANYAAH CARAT NRI URN 


133. Presumption, some say, is not valid because it 
leads to uncertainty.—3. 

* IE there is no cloud there will be no rain"—from this we are 
sail to presume that if there is a cloud there will be rain.’ But it often 
happens that a cloud is not followed by rain. So presumption does not 
always lead to certainty. 


απεϊηπτπεϊητηίηππππα ια V1 Iu 


134. We reply: if there is any uncertainty it is due 
to your supposing that to be a presumption which is not 
really so.—4. | 

TF there is no yeloud there will be no rain.” From this we are 
' entitled to presume that if there is mn there must have been cloud. 
But E you pretagd to presume that “if there is a cloud there will be 
rain" your so-called presumption will be an invalid one. 


πο πππητσαςαπαπσαητα ARIRAMA 


135. The objection itself, we say, is invalid because 
jt leads to uncertainty.—5. 
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xi Presumption i ig not valid because it leads to anerian "this 
is your objection. In it there are two points for consideration, viz., 
(1) the validity of presumption and (2, the existence of presumption. 
Your objection refers to one of the points, tiz., the validity of presumption. 
So you do not deny the existence of presumption. In sone instances, 
however, your objection may refer to more points than one. [n fact 
the nature of your objection is not definite iu itself, or in other words, 
it leads to uncertainty. Hence your objection is invalid. 


ATAU ST ANANTA ΙΙ 3 | 9 ἃ A 


136. Or, if that be valid, then our presumption is 
not invalid.-—6. 

Perhaps you will say that your objection is valid because you can 
ascertain in each case whether one or more points are referred to by the 
objection. Similarly, we shall say that our presumption is not invalid 
because we can ascertain in each case whether the presumption is capable 
of leading to more conclusions than one. Hence if you say that your 
objection 1 is valid, we shall say that our presumption is also valid. 


TMAA HATS: d 2091910 


137. Some say that non-existence is not a means 
of right knowledge because there is no object which is 
known by it.-—7. 


qaaa πατιτα et urerert. eee erf: ue c 


138. Non-existence, we reply, serves to mark out 
an object unmarked by the mark which characterises other 
objects.— 8. 

Suppose a person wants to bring a pot which is not blue. The 
absence of blueness is à mark which will. enable him to mark out the 
particular pot he wants to bring and to exelude the other pots which 
are blue. Thus an object may be known through the non-existence 
(absence) of its mark. 


saag arara aft IATA: ΠΕΙ 


139. If you say that the non-existence (absence) of 
amark is impossible where there was no mark at all, it is, 
we reply, not so, because the non-existence (absence) is 
possible in reference to a mark elsewhere.—9., ΄ 


LI 
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We can, says an objector, talk of a mark being non-existent (absent) 
if it was previously existent (present). A pot is said to be not blue only 
in reference to its being blue previously. In reply we say that it is not 
so. "Not-blue" is no doubt possible only in reference to “blue” but 
that blueness may exist elsewhere. For instance, we can talk of this 
pot being not-blue, in contrast to that pot which is blue. 


awe Eg: ια! {11ο | 


140. Though a mark may distinguish the object 
which is marked, the non-existence (absence) of the mark 
cannot, some say, distinguish the object which is not 
marked.—10. 


A blue pot is distinguished by the blueness which is its mark. But 
how can we, says the objector, distinguish an unmarked object by the 
non-existence (absence) of the mark which it does not possess ? 


sq σπππΏπαιωπιπδ a 09 022 πὶ 


141. This is not so, because the non-existence (ab- 
sence) ofa mark serves as a mark in relation to the pre- 
sence of the mark.—11. 

We can speak of a pot being not blue in relation to one which is 


blue. Hence though not-blueness js not a positive mark it serves as a 
(negative) mark in relation to blueness. 


TITANIA aT H8 9 93 N 


142. Moreover we perceive non-existence as a mark 
antecedent to the production of a thing.—12. 

There are two kinds of non-existence, viz., antecedent non-existence 
and subsequent non-existence. When we say that there will be a jar, 
we perceive the mark of non-existence of the jar in the halves which are 
destined to compose it. This is antecedent non-existence. Similarly, when 
we say that a Jar has broken, we perceive the mark of non-existence of the 
jar in the parie which composed it. This is subsequent non-existence. 
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143. There is doubt about the nature of sound be- 
cause there are conflicting opinions supported by conflicting 
reasons.—13. 
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Some say that sound is a quality of ether and that it is all-pervading, 
eternal, and capable of being manifested. Others say that sound like 
smell, etc., is a quality of the substance in which it abides, and is capable 
of being manifested. Sound is said by others to be a quality of ether 
and to be subject to production and destruction like knowledge. Others 
again say that sound arises from the concussion of elements, requires no 
abode, and is subject to production and destruction. Hence there arises 
doubt about the true nature of sound. 


MCAT PARAGTANTET N RIRI N 


144. Sound is not eternal because it has a beginning 
and is cognised by our sense and is spoken of as artificial.-— 
14. 


Sound is non-eternal because it begins or arises from the concus- 
sion of two hard substances e. g. an axe and a tree, ete. Another ground 
for the non-eternality of sound is that it is cognised by our sense. More- 
over we attribute to sound the properties of an artificial object, e.g., we 
speak of a sound being grave, acute, etc. This would be impossible if 
it had been eternal. | | 

Some say that the so-called beginning of a sound is merely a 
manifestation of it, that is, sound does not really begin but is merely 
manifested by the concussion of two hard substances. {In reply we say 
that the concussion does not manifest but produces sound. You cannot 
suppose the concussion to be the manifester and sound the manifested 
unless you ean prove that the concussion and sound are simultaneous. 
But the proof is impossible as a sound is heard ata great distance even 
after the concussion of the substances has ceased. So sound is not mani- 
fested by the concussion. [t is, however, legitimate to suppose that sound 
is produced by the concussion, and that one sound produces another sound 
and so on until the last sound is heard at a great distance. 
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ο] | 
145. Some will not accept this argument because the 


non-existence of a jar and the genus of it are eternal, and 
eternal things are also spoken of as if they were artificial.— 


15. j | 


- 


Some say that it is not true that whatever has a beginning is non- 
eternal. Look! the non-existence ‘destruction) of a jar which began when 
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the jar was broken is eternal (indestructible). Whatever is cognised by 
our sense Is non-eternal : this is also said to be an unsound argument. 
When, for instance, we perceive a jar we perceive also its genus (1.e., jar- 
ness) which is eternal. It is further said that we often attribute to eternal 
things the properties of an artificial object, e.g., we peer of the extension 
: of ether as we speak of the extension of a blanket. 


aaareaaaraea AAT: RI RIRN 


146. There is, we reply, no opposition because there 
is distinction between what is really eternal and what is 
partially eternal.—16. 


That which is really eternal belongs to the three times. But the non- 
existence (destruction! of a jar does not belong to three times asit was 
impossible before the jar was broken. Hence the non-existence (destruc- 
tion) of a jar which has a beginning is not really eternal. 


ο ξεατητηητίπτατπι (NT) Turi ei wi 
147. Itis only the things cognised by our sense as 
belonging to a certain genus that must, we say, be inferred 


to be non-eternal.—17. 

The objectors have said that things cognised by our sense aré not 
necessarily non-eternal, e.g., as we perceive a jar we also perceive its 
genus jar-ness which is eternal. In reply we say that not all things 
cognised by our sense are non-eternal, but only those that belong to a 
certain genus. A jar, for instance, is non-eternal because we perceive it 
as belonging to the genus jar-ness. But jar-ness which is cognised by 
our sense is not non-eternal because it does not helong to a hither genus 
named jar-ness-ness. Similarly, sound is non-eternal because it is cog- 
nised by our sense as belonging to the genus called sound-ness. | 

"The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows :—Sound is non- 
" eternal because it is inferred to advance in a series. 

We do not say that whatever is cognised by our sense is non-eternal : 
our intention is to say that things cognised by our sense as advaneing in 
a series ar& non-eternal. Sound is cognised in that manner (4.6., sound 
advances like a wave) and hence sound 18 non-eternal. 


PITY TST TEATSTAT AAA (rede req TAT 
ΠΩ͂, | 
148. We further say, that only artificial dins are 
designated by.the term extension.—18, 
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When we speak of the extension of ether we really mean that the 
extension belongs to an artificial thing which has for its substratum the 
ether. Hence we do not in reality attribute to eternal things the properties 
of artificial objects. | 


ο © Ses NHRIR 1 τε (ὶ 


149. Sound is non-eternal because neither do we 
perceive it before pronunciation nor do we notice any veil 
which covers it.—19. 

If sound were eternal it would be perceived before pronunciation. 
You cannot say that sound really existed before pronunciation but was 
covered by some veil, for we do not notice any such veil. 


ACTIASATFIAAAT AT ACM TAL ST: NRI? 1RON 


150. The veil, some say, really exists because we 
do not perceive the non-perception thereot.—20. 

The objectors say :-—If you deny the veil because it 18 not perceived, 
we deny the non-perception of the veil because it is also not perceived. 
The denial of non-perception is the same as the acknowledgment of 
perception, or in other words, the veil is acknowledged to be existent. 

Ai μισο = ay TOTS , d 
NRI! 

151. If you assert non-perception of the veil though 
the non-perception is not perceived we, continue the objec- 
tors, assert the existence of the veil though it is not per- 
 ceived.— 21. 

You admit non-perception of the veil though you do not perceive it 
(non-pereeption) Similarly, we, the objectors adinit the existence of the 
veil though we do not perceive it. 


ππππεπιτηπιεπταπαττοήτθη: να! 11 11η 


152. This, we reply, is no reason, because non-per- 


ception consists of absence of perception.—22. 

A veil is a thing fit to be perceived. Our non-perception of it 
indicates its absence. On the other hand, the non-perception of a veil ia 
not a thing fit to be perceived. Hence non-perception of the non-percep- 
tion leads us to nothing real. 
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153. Some say that sound is eternal because it 18 
intangible. —23. | 


Ether which is intangible is eternal. Sound must ΒΕ accord- 
ing to some, be eternal because it is intangible. 


π RATA νι εἰ αν! 


154. This we deny, because action is non-eternal.—24. 
Action is non-eternal though it is intangible. Hence intangibility 
does not establish eternality. 


πα ferereamq νι MEUS 
155. Anatom, on the other hand, is eternal though 
not intangible.—25. 


Tangibility is not incompatible with eternality, e.g., atoms are 


tangible yet eternal. 
πεππτητα RIRI RA 


156. Sound, some say, is eternal because of the 
traditionary teaching.—26. | 
A preceptor could not have imparted knowledge to his pupils by 
means of sounds if these were perishable (non-eternal). In fact the tra- 
ditionary teaching would, according to the objectors, be impossible if 
the sounds were non-eternal. 


ACFATAITASATYT: αι 1! RON 


157. This is, we reply, no reason because sound i 1s not 
perceived in the interval.—-27. | 
| Suppose a preceptor delivers certaim sounds (in the form m 
ture) which are received by his pupil. The sounds are not audible ‘in 
the interval between the preceptor giving them and the pupil receiving 
i them. They would never be inaudible if they were eternal. 


CENATWSTRSETQNE OR ια IRG | 


158. This, say the objectors, is no argument because 
there is the teaching.—28. 

The objectors say :—If the sounds as soon as they. came out of the 

‘preceptor were destoyed and did not reach the pupil, there could not. be 
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any- teaching . carried on. But there is the teaching, hence sound 
does not perish or in other words it is eternal. 


2 | | 
wu CAAT ATTA STAT: MR RIR 
159. In whichever of the two senses it is accepted 


the teaching does not offer any opposition. —29. 

| The word “teaching” may be interpreted either as (1) the pupil's 
receiving the sounds given by his preceptor, or as (2) the pupil's imitat- 
ing the sounds of his prezeptor as one imitates dancing. Neither of these 
interpretations would support the eternality of sound. In consonance 
with the first interpretation we shall say that the sound coming out of 
the preceptor produces another sound and so on until the last sound 
reaches the pupil. This would make sound non-eternal. [t is obvious 
that the second interpretation similarly proves the non-eternality of sound. 


AAA WRG ON 
160. Sound, continue the objectors, is eternal because 
it is capable of repetition.— 30. 
That which is capable of repetition is persistent or not perishable, 
e.g., one and the same colour can be repeatedly looked at because it is 
persistent. One and thesame sound can similarly be repeatedly uttered, 
hence it is persistent or not perishable. 


APTA SITAR TAT να! φιλε! 
161. It is, we reply, not so because even if sounds 
were “other” (different), repetition could take place.—31. 
Repetition does not prevent perishableness because repetition is 
possible even if the things repeated are "other" or different, e.g., he 
sacrifices twice, he dances thrice, etc. Here the two sacrifices are different 
and yet we use the repetitive word twice, similarly the three dancings 
are different and yet we use the repetitive word ‘ thrice.’ 


DeA eA AAA THA ITA STE: WRIA 
162. Some say that there is no such thing as other- 
ness because what is called "other" in reference to some 
other is not other in reference to itself.—32. 
We maintain that repetition is possible even if the things repeated 
are “ other" or different. Our position is said to be untenable: the term 
“other” is described as unmeaning, as nothing is other than itself. 
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163. In the absence of otherness there would, we 
reply, be no sameness because the two exist in reference to 
each other.—33. | 


If there was no otherness there would. be no sameness. This would 
lead us to absurdity as it would disprove both persistency and perish- 
ableness. Hence we must admit otherness, and if there is “other” there 
will be no flaw in our expression, viz., repetition is possible even if things 
were “other” or different. 


EGIRL JEUG EGEE {8181381 


164. Sound, some say, is eternal because we perceive 
no cause why it should perish.— 34. 
Whatever is non-eternal is destroyed by some cause. Sound is said 


to have no cause of destruction, hence sound is held by some to be not 
non-eternal, (1.6., is regarded as eternal). 


PATA TA STATA ATO TT: N RIQ BY η 


165. But by the same argument we are afraid that 
non-perception of the cause of inaudition would mean 
constant audition.—-35. 

If non-perception is to establish non-existence we should mot 


cease to hear because we do not perceive any cause of our not hearing. 
But such a conclusion is absurd. 


SIMA MATASHTA ATTA: IXIET 


166. Your position, we further say, is untenable 
because there is no non-perception, on the contrary there is 
perception, of the cause of inaudition.— 30. 


Suppose that a sound is produced by an axe striking against a tree, 
This sound will perish alter producing another sound which will again 
perish giving rise to another and so on until the last sound is destroyed 
by some obstacle. In fact every sound that is produced is destined to 
perish.» Hence there is no non-perception of the cause of inaudition, on 
the contrary thereis perception of such a cause. Consequently sound 
js not eterna]. | 
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167. There is, we again say, no non-perception be- 
cause the sound [ofa gong] ceases on the contact of our 
hand [with the gong].-—37. 


You cannot say that there is non-perception of the cause of cessation 
of sound, because we actually perceive that by the contact of our hand 
we can stop the sound of a gong. 


PLATA TATA TACT AAA ATR: τος 


168. We call a thing eternal (persistent) if it con- 
tinues to exist, and if we cannot perceive any cause why it 
should cease.—-38. 


Sound dves not continue to exist and its cause of cessation is also 
perceived. Hence sound is not eternal. 


Sreqs rera mass: à 5 LIET 


169. That the substratum of sound is intangible is no 
counter-argument.—39. 


Sound has not for its substratum any of the tangible substances, 
viz., earth, water, fire and air, for itis found to be produced even where 
these do no exist. For instance, sound is produced in a vacuum which 
is devoid of smell, taste, colour and touch which are the qualities of 
tangible substances. The reason why the sound produced in a vacuum 
does not reach our ears is that there is no air to carry it. Hence the 
substratum of sound is an intangible substance, viz., ether. 


It is a peculiarity of sound that it cannot co-abide with colour, ete. 
A tangible substance (e.g., earth) which is the abode of smell may also 
be the abode of colour, taste or touch. But the substance, in which 
sound abides, cannot be the abode of any other qualities. ‘This distin- 
guishes the substratum of sound from the subtrata of other qualities. 
This peculiar substratum is called ether. 


The fact of having an intangible substratum is no bar to the non- 
eternality of sound. Sound, though its substratum is the intangible ether, 
18 produced by the contact of two*hard substances. One sound produces 
another sound (or a certain vibration) which again causes another sound 
(or vibration) and so on until the last sound (or vibration) ceases owing 
to some obstacle, Sound is therefore non-eternal. 
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170. Sound cannot be supposed to co-abide with 


other qualities, for there are varieties of it.—40. 

In each tangible substance there is only one kind of smell, taste, 
touch or colour. If we suppose that sound abides with one or more of 
these qualities ina tangible substance, we must admit that sound is of 
one kind only. But sound is of various kinds such as grave, acute, etc. ; 
and even the same sound may vary in degrees according to the nature of the 
obstruction it meets. This proves that sound does not abide with other 
qualities in a tangible substance. It further proves that sound is not 
unalterable or eternal. 

Also signifies that this aphorism is to be considered along with 
aphorism 2-—2— 86 in which a reason for the non-eternality of sound 18 
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171. From the injunction about modification and 
substitute there arises doubt.-—41. 

The word ' dadhi’ conjoined with the word ‘atra’ becomes ' dadh- 
yatra’ by the rule of Sanskrit grammar. Looking at ' dadhi-atra’ and 
'dadhyatra' we notice that there is 2 in the former and y in the latter. 
Here soine say that i undergoes modification as y while others say that y 
comes as substitute for i Consequently we are thrown into doubt whether 
letters really undergo modifications or take up substitutes. 


TAAA ARMATZ: NRRL 8RN 


172. If letters underwent modification an increase of 
bulk in the original material would be attended by an in- 
crease of bulk in the modification.—42. 

If we accept the theory of modification the letter y which originat- 
ed from the short i must be supposed to be less in bulk than the y which 
originated from the long i. But in reality the y in both the cases is of 
the same bulk. Hgnce itis concluded that letters do not undergo modi- 
fication but take up other letters as substitutes. 


τππεπτηπαο”ίπαπτπητηξα: ! 3 B 193 ἡὶ 


173. The foregoing argument, some say, is futile be- 
cause we find modifications less than, ue to, and greater 
than, the original material —43. 


given. 
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The bulk of the modification does not, in all cases, correspond to 
the bulk of the original material, e.g, thread is of less bulk than cotton 
which is its original material, a bracelet is equal in bulk to the gold of 
which it is made, and a banyan tree is greater in bulk than the seed from 
which it springs. Hence the argument against the theory of modification 
is, according to the objectors, baseless. 


agaga Praca N RI RIN 


174. It is, I reply, not so because I spoke of those 

modifications which originated from different materials.—44. 

A modification may not correspond in bulk to its original material. 

But if the original materials are different their modifications are ex- 

pected to be different. Herei being different from ĉ their modifications 

are expected to be different. But y issues from 1 as well as ê. Hence 
y is not a modification of t or 7. | 
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175. There is, says an objector, difference between a 
letter and its modification as there is between a substance 
and its modification.—45. 

According to the objector there is difference between the letter 4 
(or 7) and its modification y as there is difference between the substance 
cotton and its modification thread. 
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176. In reply I say that it is not so because the 


character of a modification does not exist here.— 46. 

A modification must be of the same nature with its. original 
material, though the former may not correspond in bulk to the latter. 
A bracelet is no.doubt a modification of gold or silver but a horse is not a 
modification of a bull. Similarly y which is a semi-vowel is not a modi- 
fication of 2 (or 9) which is a full vowel. AE 
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177. A thing which has undergone modification does 
not agajn return to its original form.—47. 
Milk modified into curd does not again attain the state of milk. 


But 4 having reached the condition of y may again revert to its original 
from. Hence y is not a modification. of i. - aS 
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178. Some say that this is untenable because golden 
ornaments may again be converted into their original forms. 
—48. 

A golden bracelet is converted into a mass of gross gold which 
again may be modified into a bracelet. The objector relying on the 
analogy of golden ornaments says that in the case of letters the theory of 
modification does not suffer by t reaching the condition of y and again 
returning to its original form. 
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179. The analogy, we say, is inapt because the modi- 
fications of gold (called ornaments) do not relinquish the 
nature of gold.—49. 

A mass of gold when made into ornaments does not relinquish its 
own nature. But 2 when converted into y loses its own nature. Hence 
the analogy is unsuitable. 
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| 180. There is, according to the objector, no inaptness 
in the analogy as the modification of a letter does not 
relinquish the general notion of letters.—50. 

Just as gold is modified into a bracelet without relinquishing the 
general notion of gold, so the letter ὁ undergoes modification as y without 
relinquishing the general notion of letters. 


y ATTA THT π OHTHTSTE NRT R R N 


181. A quality belongs, we reply, to a thing possessing 


a general notion but not to the general notion itself.—51. 

. A bracelet is a modification of a ring inasmuch as both of them are 
gold which possesses the general notion of goldness. The letter y cannot 
be a modification of the letter ? because they have not as their common 
basis another lett&r which possesses the general notion of letterness. 


Faa Pranrafeerd aAA WRT κ | 


182. Ifthe letter were eternal it could not be modified, 
and if it were impermanent it could not abidelong enough to 
fKurniaythe material for modification.—52 
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On the supposition of the letters being eternal è cannot be modified... 
into y, and on the supposition of their being impermanent i must seni * 
before it can be modified into y. 


TAAT: WRIT RUAN 

183. Though the letters be eternal their modification, . 
says an objector, cannot be denied, as some of the eternal 
things are beyond the grasp of the senses while others 


possess a different character.—53. 

Just as some eternal things (as ether) are supersensuous while others 
(such as cowliood) are cognisable by the sense, so some eternal things as 
ether may be unmodifiable while others as letters may be susceptible to 


modification. 
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184. Even if theletters are impermanent their modi- 
fication, like their perception, is, according to the objector, 
possible.—254. 

Even if you say that letters are impermanent you admit that they 
abide long enough to be capable of being perceived. Why then cannot | 
they abide long enough to be capable of being modified ? 
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| 185. In reply we say that our position is unassailable 
because there is no eternalness where there is the character 
of modification and because your so-called modification 
presents itself at a time subsequent to the destruction of 


the original material.— 55. 

The letters cannot be modified if you say that they are eternal 
because modification 18 the reverse of eternalness. When a thing is modi- 
fied it assumes another nature, abandoning its own. Again, the letters cannot 
be modified if you say that they are impermanent because there is no time 
for’ 4 (of dadhi) to be modified into y when g (of atra) follows. The sound 
‘dadhi’ is produced (pronounced) at the first moment, exists (continuesly) 

during the second moment and perishes at the third moment. The sound 
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(atra) is produced (pronounced) at the second moment, exists (continues) 
during the third moment and perishes at the fourth moment. Now, 1 (of 
dadhi) cannot be modified into y until a (of atra) has come into existence. 
-But a comes into existence at the third moment when i has already 
perished. So on the supposition of impermanency of letters, modification 
is impossible. 
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1860. Letters are not modified because there 1s no 


fixity as to the original material of their modification.—50.- 

In the case of real modifications there is a fixity as regards their 
original materials, e.g., milk is the original material of curd but not vice 
versa. Iu the case of letters, however, there is no fixed rule, e.g., 1 is the 
original. material of y in dadhyatra (dadhi+atra) but y is the original 
material of à in vidhyati (vyadh+ya+ti). Hence the operation of modi- 
fication i is not really applicable to letters. 


aaa {ππητοαπίπε: ΠΠ 


187. Some say that there is no lack of fixity because 
the absence of fixity itself is fixed.—57. 
lis sometimes modified into y and y sometimes into i. So in res- 
pect of letters there is no fixity as to the original materials of their modi- 
fication. This much, however, is fixed that there is no fixity, or in other 
words, the absence of fixity is fixed. Hence the objector, who is a quibbler, 
contends that there is fixity at least as to the negative aspect of modifica- 
tion. 
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183. By saying that the absence of fixity is fixed 
you cannot set aside our reason, because the fixity and its. 
absence are contradictory terms. —58. 

Our reason is that in respect of letters tliere is no fixity as to their 
modification. You contend that though there is no fixity, the absence of 
fixity is fixed. Our reply is that though the absence of fixity is fixed it 
does not establish Bxity as a positive fact, because fixity is incompatible 
with the absence of fixity. 


ο... m 
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189. There is an apparent modification of letters in 
the case of their attaining a different quality, taking up 
substitutes, becoming short or long and undergoing diminu- 
tion or augmentation.—99. 

A letter is said to attain a different quality when, for instance, the 
grave accentuation is given to what was acutely accented. As an instance 
of a letter accepting a substitute we may mention gam as becoming gaech. 
Along vowelis sometimes shortened, e.g., nadi (in the vocative case) 
becomes nadi. A short vowel is lengthened, e.g., ' muni ' (in the vocative- 
cage) becomes ‘mune.’ Diminution occurs in such cases as ' asd-tas' 
becoming 'stas.' In 'devánüm' (deva--ám) na is an augment. 


ο RAGI: παπι RIRI go N 
190. The letters ended with an affix form a word ---60, 


Words are of two kinds: nouns and verbs. A noun ends ina sup 
affix, ο. g. Rámas (Ráma--su) while a verb ends in a tin affix, e.g. bhavati 
(bhû + t). 


παν saag ar Ra Angar GMT: NIRI 


191. There is doubt what a word (noun) really means 
as it invariably presents to us an individual, form and 
genus.—61. 

The word ‘cow’ reminds us of an individual (a four-footed animal), 
its form (limbs) and its genus (cowhood). Now, it is asked what is the 
real — of a word (noun)—an individual, form or genus ? 


gerat νον WRIRVETN 


192. Some say that the word (noun) denotes indivi- 
dual because it is only in teépoot of individuals that we can 
use "that," “collection,” “ giving,’ “taking,” “num- 


ber," “waxing,” “waning,” "colour," “compound” and 
“ propagation.” —62. | 
| "That cow is going ”—here the term “ that ” can be used only in 
reference to an individual cow. Similarly it is only in respect of indivi- 
duals that we can use the expressions “collection of cows” “he gives 
"d cow, " “he takes the cow, ” “ ten cows,” “cow waxes,” “ cow wanes,” 
" red. cow," "cow-legs" and “cow gives birth to cow, " 
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193. A word (noun) does not denote an individual 


because there is no fixation of the latter.—63. 

| Unless we take genus into consideration, the word cow will denote 
 &ny individual of any kind. Individuals are infinite. They cannot be 
distinguished from one another unless we refer some of them to a certain 
genus and others to another genus and so on. In order to distinguish a 
cow-individual from a horse-individual, we must admit a genus called 
σον distinguished from a genus called horse. 


p; 
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194. Though a word does not literally bear a certain 
meaning it is used figuratively to convey the same as in 
the case of Brahmana, scaffold, mat, king, flour, sandal- 
wood, Ganges, cart, food and man in consideration of 
association, place, design, function, measure, containing, 
vicinity, conjunction, sustenance and supremacy.—64. 

lf the word does not denote an individual how is it that we refer to 
an individual cow by the expression “ that cow is feeding”? The answer 
is that though the word cow may not literally mean an individual we may 
refer to the same figuratively. There are such instances as:-—' Feed the 
staff’ means ‘feed the Bralimana holding a staff,’ ‘the scaffolds shout’ 
means “ men on the scaffolds shout ,’ ‘he makes a mat’ means he aims at 
making a mat, ‘Yama’ (chastiser) means ‘a king,’ a bushel of ‘flour’ means 
flour measured by a ule “a vessel of sandal-wood ' means Sandal 
wood placed in a vessel,’ ‘cows are grazing on the Ganges’ means * ‘cows 
are grazing in the vicinity of the Mengoni ‘a black cart’ means a cart 
marked with blackness, ' food ' means ‘life’ and ' this person (Bharadvaja) 
isa clan ' means ' this person is the head of a clan.’ 


apee assert: Waray ne 
195. Some say that the word (noun) denotes form by 
which an entity is recognised.—65. | 
' We use such expressions as ‘this is a cow’ and ‘this is a horse * 


only with reference to the forms of the cow and the horse. Hence it is 
‘alleged by some that the word denotes form, | | 
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196. Others say that the word (noun) must. denote 
“genus, otherwise why in an earthenware cow possessed of 
individuality and form do we not find immolation, etc.—66. 
We can immolate a real cow but not an earthenware cow though 
the latter possesses individuality and form. The distinction between a 
real cow and an earthenware one is that the former comes under the 
genus cow but the latter does not. Hence it is urged by some that a 
word (noun) denotes genus. 


AB MSTHAVAATA ASIA: ι 3 Ι VIAN 


197. In reply we say that it is not genus alone that 
is meant by a word (noun) because the manifestation of 


The genus abides in the individual and the individual cannot be. 
recognised except by its form. Hence genus has reference both to the 
form and individual, or in other words, the genus alone is not the significa- 
tion of a word. 


εηπτιταἱἑππαητῇ TH M R κι ὃς tt 


198. The meaning of a word (noun) is, according to 
us, the genus, form and individual.—69. 

The word (noun) signifies all the three though prominence is given 
‘to one of them. For the purpose of distinction the individual is pro- 
minent. In order to convey a general notion, pre-eminence is given to 
the genus. In practical concerns much importance is attached to the form. 
‘As a fact the word (noun) ordinarily presente to us the form, denotes the 

individual and connotes the genus. 


sqfxedufa err WRT Ree ἡ 


199. An individual is that-which has a definite form 
and is the abode of particular qualities.—69. 
An individual is any substance which is cognised by the senses as 
a limited abode of colour, taste, smell, touch, weight, solidity, tremulousness, 
velocity or elasticity. 


empfrsifafergrem à x IR I 9ο N 
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| 900. The form is that which is called thetoken of 

. the genus.—79. B B 

o The genus, cowhood for instance, is recognised by a certain colloca- 
tion of the dewlap which ie a form. We cannot recognise the genus of & 

formless substance. ne s 
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901. Genus is that whose nature is to produce the | 

same conception.—7 1. | E 

Cowhood isa genus which underlies all cows. Seeing 8 cow some- 

where we acquire a general notion of cows (1.6., derive knowledge of | 

cowhood) This general notion enables us on all subsequent occasions to 
recognise individual cows. 7 
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1. A sense is not soul because we can apprehend 
an n object through both sight and touch. 


“ Previously I saw the jar aud now I touch it:" such expressions 
will be meaningless if “I” is not different from eye which cannot touch 
and from. skin which cannot see. In other μα. the “1” or soul is 
distinet from the senses. 


A AITARENA N RRR 


2. This is, some say, not so because there is a fixed 
relation between the senses and their objects. 


33 


Colour, for instance, is an exclusive object of the eye, sound of 
the ear, smell of the nose, and so on. It.is the eye that, according to 
the objectors, apprehends colour, and there is no necessity for assuming 
a soul distinct from the eye for the purpose of explaining the apprehen- 
sion of colour. 


πτεππεπιπτὰπιεπεγπιπτϊπίϑθπ: WRIT N 
9. This is, we reply, no opposition because the exis- 
tence of soul is inferred from that very fixed relation. 


There is a fixe.l relation batwoen tho sonsss anl their objects, egn 
between the eye aud colour, the ear and sound, and so on. [t is the eye 
and not the ear that can apprehend colour, and it is the ear and not the eye 
that can apprehend sound. If a sense were the soul it could apprehend only 
one object, but “I” can apprehend many objects, that is, “ I” can see 
colour, hear sounl, anl s» on. Henco tho "I" or soul which confers 
unity on the various kinds of apprehension is different from the senses 
each of which can apprehend only one object. 


Way TARTA ΙΙ 3 ι 1 09 
4. Ifthe body were soul there should be release from — 
sins as soon as the body was burnt. | 


If a person has no soul beyond his body he.should be. freed from 
sins when the body is destroyed. But in reality sins pursue him in his 
subsequent lives. Hence the body is not soul. 


| The aphorism admits of E interpretation : — 
| If the body were soul there could arise πο. sin. | from. 
- killing living beings. - | .... 


Our body varies in dimension and character with every moment. 
The body which exists at the present mornent is not responsible for the — 
sin which was committed at a previous moment inasmuch as the body 
whieh committed the sin is now non-existent. In other words, no sin 
would attach to the person who killed living beings if the soul were | 
identical with our transient body. 


TIATA: AARTS Aaa ET 3 RR η 
9. There would, says an objector, be no sin even if 
the body endowed with a soul were. burnt for the soul. is 


eternal. 

In the previous aphorism it was shown that the commission of 
sins would be impossible if we supposed the body to be the soul. In the 
present aphorism it is argued by an objector that we should be incapable B 
of committing sins even on the supposition of tho soul being distinct - 
from our body, for such a soul is eternal and cannot bo killed. 


T BRATHAN WRT τ ἃ N 


6. In reply we say that it is not so because we are 
capable of killing the body which is the site of operations 
of the soul. 

Though the soul is indestructible we can kill the body which is 
‘the seat of its sensations. _Henco we are not incapable of committing 
sins by killing or murder. Moreover, if we do not admit a permanent 
soul beyond our frail body we shall be coufronted by many absurdities - 
such as “loss of merited action" (krita háui) aud ‘ ‘gain of unmerited 
action " (akritábhy&gama). A man who has committed a certain sin may 
not suffer its consequences in this life aud unless there is a soul continuing 
to his next life he will not suffer them at all. This isa "Joss of merited: | 
action.” Again, we often find a man suffering the νας of action 
which he neverdid in this life. This would be a ‘gain of unmerited 
action " unless we believed that his soul did the action in his previous life, 


TART πα Ώππππα ἃ dot goo 


T. .[There is a soul beyond the sense] because what 
is seen by the.left eye is recognised by the right. 
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A thing perceived previously by the left eye 18 recognised now by 
the right eye. This would, have been impossible if the soul were identical 
with the left eye or the right eye on the principle that the seat óf recog- 
nition must be the same as the seat of perception. Consequently we 
must admit that there is a soul which is distinct from the left and right | 
eyes and which is the common seat of perception and recognition. 


ἈπβπατετβποπσΏὰ Perera wai ets η 


7 . 8. Some say that the eyes are not two: the conceit of 
duality arises from the single organ of vision being divided 
by the bone of the nose. 

The objectors argue as follows :— 

If the eyes were really two, viz., right and left, we would have been 
bound to admitasoul distinct from the senses as the common seat of 
_ perception and recognition. But there is only one eye which is divided 
by the bridge of the nose and which porforms the two functions of 
perception and recognition. Hence there is, according to the objectors, 
no soul beyond the eye. 


AÀ {χαϊππϑπτπιϑπεπϑ nei ete 


9. The eyes, we reply, are really two because the 
destruction of one does not cause the destruction of the 
other. 


If the organ of vision’ was only one, then on the destr uction of that 
one S^ e., one eye) there would be total blindness. 


-. SmmmIUeIRPISgWeequg:i31*?1301 


10. This 15, some say, no argument for the destrüc- 
tion of a part does not cause the destruction of the whole. 


. The objectors say :- —J ust as a tree does not perish though a branch | 


A of it has been destroyed, so there may not be total blindness though 


a one eye (a part of the organ of vision) has been destroyed. 


πετ-πππγηταπίϑϑ: 0312102? 


11. This is, we reply, no opposition to our argument 
inasmuch as your illustration is inapt. 


.. The illustration of a tree and its branch is not quite apt for a oe 
S does not exist. in its entirety but assumes a mutilated condition. when x 


Tw 


Ex 
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&'brench of it is cut off.. The right: eye, on the other hand, remains in 
a perfect condition and performs the full function of an eye even when 
the left eye 1s destroyed. 


E N R τε N 


i 12. The soul is distinct from the senses because 
there is an excitement of one sense through the operation 
of another sense. 


When we see an acid substance, water overflows our tongue. In 
other words, in virtue of the operation of our visual sense there is an 
excitement in the sense of taste. ‘This would be impossible unless there — 
was a soul distinct from the senses. The soul seeing the acid substance 
remembers its properties; and the remembrance of the acid properties. 
excites the sense of taste. 


"m l 
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13. It 18, some say, not so because remembrance is 
lodged in the object remembered. | 


Remembrance, according to the objectors, is lodged in the thing 
remembered and does not necessarily presuppose a soul. 
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14. This is, we reply, no opposition because remem- 
brance is really a quality of the soul. 


Remembrance is based on perception, that is, one can remember 
only that. thing which one has perceived. It often happens that seeing 
the colour of a thing we remember its smell. This would be impossible 
if remembrance was a quality of a senso, e.g, the eye which has never 
smelt the thing. Hence remembrance must be admitted to be a quality 
of a distinct substance called soul which is the common seat of perceptions 
of colour and smell. 


ππΏπφπητητα ÅRE N grex 


15. %*lso because the things remembered are innu- 
- merable. 

——. If memory were lodged in things, we could remember innumerable 
things at a time. But none can remember more things than one at a time. - 
Hence memory must be supposed to be a quality of a separate substance _ 
. called soul (endowed with a mind). ! 
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16. There is, some say, no soul other than the mind 


because the arguments which are adduced to establish the 
“soul”? are applicable to the mind. k | 


The substance of the objection is this :— 


We can apprehend an object by both the eye and the skin. It 18 
true that the acts of seeing and touching the object by one agent cannot 
be explained unless we suppose the agent to be distinct from both the eye 
and the skin (&e, from the senses), let however the agent be identified 
with the mind. 


WIAAAIANITA: ATTATATAT 31212: N 


. 17. Since there is a knower endowed with an instrument 
of knowledge it is, we reply, a mere verbal trick to apply 
the name “ mind" to that which is really the “ soul." = 


To explain the acts of seeing, touching, etc., you admit an agent 
distinct from the senses which are called its instruments, The sense or 
instrument by which the act of thinking is performed is called the 
"mind." The agent sees by the eye, hears by the ear, smells by the nose, 
tastes by the tongue, touches by the skin and thinks by the “ mind.” 
Hence we must admit the agent (soul) over and above the mind. If you 
call the agent as “ mind," you will have to invent another name to 
designate the instrument. "This verbal trick will not, after all, affect our 
position. Moreover, the mind cannot be the agent as it is atomic in 
nature. Anatomie agent cannot perform the acts of seeing, hearing, 
- knowing, feeling, etc. 


Faaa fram: ua31912c 


18. Your conclusion is moreover opposed tg inference. 


We admit a mind apart from the soul. If you deny any one of them - 
or identify one with the other, an absurd conclusion will follow. Unless 
you admit the mind you will not be able to explain the internal percep- 
tion. By the eye you can see, by the ear you can hear, by the nose you can | 
smell, by the tongue you can taste and by the skin you can touch. By 
what sense do you carry on internal perception, viz., thinking, imagining, 
ete. ? Unless you admit the mind for that purpose your conclusion. will ᾿ 
be opposed to inference. | 


yareqede τπε Serre Ru 1t EN. 
. 19. (The soul is to ” ων νο on 1 account ofj joy, fear 
and grief arising in a child from the memory of things ͵ 
previously experienced. 


A new-born child manifests marks of joy, fear en grief. This is 
inexplicable unless we suppose that the ‘child perceiving certain things . 
in this life remembers the corresponding things of the past life. The 
things which used to excite joy, fear and grief in the past life continue to 
do so in this life. -Theo memory of the past proves the-previous birth as 
well as the existence of the soul. 
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20. It is objected that the changes of countenance in a 
alit fd are like those of expanding and closing up in a lotus. - 


The objection stands thus :— 

Just às a lotus which is devoid of memory expands and closes up 
by itself, so a child expresses joy, fear and grief even without the recollec- 
tion of the things with which these were associated 1n the previous life. 


ππτῆππήπταθίγπεητα Tea Tee ARTTA N31 


21. This is, we reply, not so because the changes in 
 jnanimate things are caused by heat, cold, rain and 
season. 


The changes of expansion and contraction in a lotus are caused by 
heat and cold. Similarly the changes of countenance ina child must be 
caused by something. What is that thing? It is the recollection of 
pleasure and pain associated with the things which are perceived. 


πσπεττππαφατα AAAA 3 191330 
902, Achild's desire for milk in this life is caused by the 
practice of his having drunk it in the previous life. . 


A child jt born drinks the breast of his mother through the 
remembrance that he did so in the previous life as à means of satisfying 
hunger. The child’s desire for milk iu this life is caused by the re- 
snembrance of his experience in the previous life. ‘This proves that the 
ehild' 8 soul, though it has abandoned a previous body and has accepted. 
8 new one, remembers the experiences of the pr evious body. | 
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| 93; Ἕν deny the, above by saying that a new-born. 
child approaches the breast of his mother just as an iron. 


approaches a loadstone (without any cause). 
The objection runs thus :— 
Just as an iron approaches a loadstone. by itself, so does a child. 
approach the breast of his mother without any cause. 
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24. This is, we reply, not so because there is no. 


Sppronon towards any other thing. 
| You say that there is no cause which makes an iron approach & 
loadstone, or a child the breast of his mother. How do you then explain i 
that an iron approaches only a loadstone but not a clod of earth - and. Ὁ 
child approaches only the breast of his mother and not any other thìr ἮΝ 
Evidently there is some cause to regulate these fixed relations. | 


PaaS ιν! REN 


95. We find that none is born without desire. 
Every creature is born with some desires which are associated with 
the things enjoyed by him in the past life. In other words, the desire 


proves the existence of the creature or rather of his soul in the previous 


lives. Hence the soul is eternal. 
~A 
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26. Some say that the soul is not eternal because it may 
be produced along with desire as other things are produced 
along with their qualities. | 
The objection stands thus :— | 
Just as à Jar, when it is produced, is distinguished by its colour, ete., 
so the soul when it is produced is marked by its desire, etc. Hence the | 
desires do not pre-suppose the soul in the previous lives or, in other 
words, tlie soul is not eternal. | 


Ἡεπείηηπτητατητέγητη dH ιδία 


21. This is, we reply, not so because the desire 13 8 
new-borp child is caused by the ideas left in his soul by - 
the things he enjoyed in his previous lives. 


The desire implies that the soul existed in the previous lives orin . 
other words, the soul is eternal. ME 
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28. Our body is earthy because it possesses the. 


special qualities of earth. 

^ Inother worlds there are beings whose bodies are watery, fiery, 
airy ot ethereal. Though our body is composed of all the five elements 
we call it earthy owing to tlie preponderance of earth in it. . m 


Ἡατπεππητε H3 L LIREN 


29. In virtue of the authori ity of scripture too: 

That our body is earthy is proved by our scripture.  [n.the section 
on “Dissolution into the primordial matter," there are such texts.as : 
May the eye be absorbed into the sun, may the body be absorbed into the" - 
earth, ete. The sun is evidently the source of the eye and the earth of 


the body. 
-. ψτπετὶ agaa RAA πἰπαεπτεάπα: di 
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30. It is doubtful as to whether a sense is material 
or all-pervading because there is perception when there is 
(contact with) the eye-ball and there is perception even when 
the eye-ball is far off. 


The eye-ball is said by some to be a material (elemental) substance 
inasmuch as its function is limited by its contact. A thing is seen 
when it has contact with the eye-ball but it is not seen when the eye-ball 
is not connected. In other words, che eye-ball, like any other material 
substance, exercises its function only in virtue of its contact with things. 
Others hold that the eye-ball is a non-material all-pervading substance 
in as much as it can perceive things with which it has not come in 
contact. The eye-ball does not touch the things which it sees from 
a distance. Hence the question arises as to whether the eye-ball is 
a, material or an all-pervading substance. 


πεπᾳπεππα WRIT aT Ht 
31. It is contended that the eye-ball is not.a material 


substance because it can apprehend the great and the small. 

If the eye-ball had been a material substance it could have appre- 
hended only those things which coincided with itself in bulk. Bat we 
find it can apprehend things of greater and smaller bulk. "Bo. it 18 
contended. that the eye-ball is not a material substance. 
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"(The Naiydyike’ s reply to the above is that) it is 


by "s . of the ray that the things, great and small, are 
apprehended. 

^  'The Naiyáyikas say that even on the supposition of the eye-ball 
being à material substance the apprehension by it of the great and the 
small will not be impossible. "Their explanation is that though the eye- 
ball itself does not coincide with things which are greater or smaller in 
bulk, yet the rays issuing from the eye-ball reach the things in their 
entire extent. Hence in spite of the eye-ball being a material substance 
there is no impossibility for it to apprehend the great and the small. 


JAAR: N 3 12133 0 


33. Contact is not the cause because we do not per- 
 ceive the ray. 

The contact ofa ray with a thing is not the cause of apprehension 
of the thing because we perceive no ray issuing from the eye-ball. 


erg tare: ποπ SATIN SIVA: ΙΙ 3 Ι τ LIN 
34, That we do not apprehend a thing through percep- 
. tion is no proof of non-existence of the thing because we 
may yet apprehend it through inference. | 
The ray issuing from the eye is not perceived as it is supersensuous. 
But it is established by inference like the lower half of the earth or the 
other side of the moon. 


ποπππσήλαιθιπα η m: altis 


36. And perception depends upon the special cha- 
racter of the substance and its qualities. 
A substance unless it possesses magnitude, or a quality unless it 
possesses obviousness is not perceived. From the absence of magnitude 
and obvious colour the ray of the eye-ball is not perceived. 


TAT καστ STITT: URI 1381 
36. A colour is perceived only when it abides in 
many things intimately and possesses obviousness. ` 
The sun's ray is perceived as it possesses an obviousness in respect of 
colour and touch. . But the ray of the eye-ball is not perceived as it is 


obvious neither in respect of colour nor in respect of touch. 
a |: ae | l | 
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37. And the . senses — to the purposes of l 
man have been set in order by his deserts. l 


The order referred to is as follows :— 


The eye emits ray which does not possess the quality of obviousness 
and cannot consequently burn the thing it touches. Moreover, had there - 
been obviousness in the ray it would have obstructed our vision by stand- 
ing as a screen between the eye and the thing. This sort of arrangement. 
of the senses was made to enable man to attain his purposes according: to 
his merits and demerits. 


gaama sdrarat ARARA: | Reig 


38. "The senses are material substances inasmuch as 
they invariably receive obstruction.“ 
Nothing can offer obstruction to a non-material all-pervading sub- 


stance. ‘lhe senses receive obstruction from wall, etc., and are therefore 
material substances. 


eA TAHT AAMT IA SAT ATT gene: t3 12 13 & 


39. Some say that the ray of the eye (possesses obvi- 
ousness of colour but it) is not perceived just as the light of 
a meteor at midday is not perceived. 

The light of a meteor though possessing obviousness of colour is not 
perceived. at midday because it is then overpowered by the light of the 
sun. Similarly, some say, the ray of the eye possesses obviousness of 


colour but it is not perceived during the day time on account of its being 
overpowered by the light of the sun. 


π TARAFTA: M 311189 UD 


40. It is, we reply, not so because even in the night. 
the ray of the eye is not perceived. 

Had the ray of the eye possessed obviousness of colour it would have 
been perceived during the night when it cannot be overpowered by the 
light of the sun. As the ray of the eye is not perceived even during the 
night we must conclude that it does not possess obviousness of colour. 


œ: No, 88 appears to be a part of the commentary of Vateyfyana. - 
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41. The ray of the eye is not perceived in conse- 

quence of its unobviousness but not on account of its total 

absence because it reaches objects through the aid of exter- ` 
nal light. 

In the eye there is ray which does not however possess an obvious 
colour. Had the eye possessed no ray it could not have perceived any 
object. Since the eye perceives objects, it possesses ray in it, and since it 
requires the aid of external light (such as the light of the sun) to perceive 
them it follows that the ray does not possess the quality of obviousness. 
This aphorism answers the objection raised in 3-1-33. 
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42. And the invisibility of the ray of the eye cannot 
be due to its being overpowered (by an external light such 
as the light of the sun) because the overpowering is possible 


only of a thing which possessed obviousness. 

It is only a thing which possesses obviousness or manifestation that 
can be overpowered or obscured. But how can we throw a thing into 
obscurity which never possessed manifestation? We cannot therefore say 
that the ray of the eye is not perceived on account of its having been 
overpowered by an external light. 
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43. There must be ray in tbe eye of man as we see 

it in the eye of animals that move about in the night. 
We see that animals wandering by night, such as cats, possess ray 
in their eyes. By this we can conjecture that there is ray in the eye of 
man. | | 
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_ 44. Some say that the eye can perceive a thing even — 
without coming in contact with it by means of its rays just. 
as things screened from us by glass, mica, membrane or 
crystal are seen, 
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The objection raised in this aphorism controverts the Ny&ya theory 
of contact (in pratyaksa) and secks to prove that the senses are not 
material substances. 

a gerakan: N rele N 
45. The foregoing objection is not valid because we 
cannot perceive what is screened from us by walls. 
The eye cannot really perceive a thing without coming in contact 
— with it by means of its rays. For instance, a thing which is screened 
from us by a wall is not perceived by our eyes. 
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40. There is a real contact because there is no actual 


obstruction (caused by glass, mica, membrane or crystal). 

. The ray issuing from the eye can reach an external object through 
glass, mica, etc. which are transparent substances. Thére being no 
obstruction caused by these substances, the eye comes really in contact 
with the external object. 
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47. A ray of the sun is not prevented from reaching 

a combustible substance though the latter is screened by a 
crystal. 

This is an.example which supports the theory of contact, viz., a ray 

-issuing from the eye passes actually through a crystal to an object lying 
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48. Itis, some say, not so because the character of 


one presents itself in the other. 

The objection stands thus :— 

If a ray issuing from the eye can reach an Object screened by a 
crystal, why can it not reach auother object which is screened by a wall? — 
According to the objector the property of the crystal presents itself in the - 


wall. 
PIC RICE ULE TATE RAT TETRA ARN: 
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49. In ds we say that the perception of a thing E 
screened. hy: wcrystal takes place i in | the same manner as that 


beyond it. 


THE NYAYA-SOTRAS. 15. 
‘of a form in a mirror or water owing to the possession of 


the character of transparency. 


The form of a face is reflected on a mirror because the latter 
possesses transparency. Similarly, a thing is reflected on a crystal inas- 
much as the latter is transparent. A wall which does not possess trans- 
parency can reflect nothing. It is therefore entirely due to the nature of 
the screens that we can or cannot perceive things through them. 
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50. It is not possible to impose injunctions and pro- 
hibitions on facts which are perceived or inferred to be of 
some fixed character. 

A erystal and a wall are found respectively to be transparent and 
non-transparent. It is not possible to alter their character by saying 
“let the crystal be non-transparent” and “let the wall be transparent." 
Likewise, a ray of the eye in passing to a thing is obstructéd by a wall 
but not by a crystal. This 1s a perceived fact which cannot be altered 
by our words. Hence the theory of contact remains intact. 
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51. Since many things occupy many places and since 
also one thing possessing different parts occupies many 
places, there arises doubt as to whether the senses are more 

than one. 


There is doubt as to whether there are as many senses as there 
are sensuous functions or whether all the functions belong to one sense 


possessing. different parts. 
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52. Some say that the senses are not many as none . 
of them is independent of touch (skin). | 


The eye, ear, nose and tongue are said to be mere modifications of 
‘touch (skin, which pervades them, tlfat is, there is only one sense, viz., 
‘touch (skin), all others being merely its parts, | 
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53. τε is, we reply, not so because the objects of other | 


‘senses are not perceived by touch (skin). | 

:' Jf there had been only one sense, viz., touch (skin) then it could | 
have seen colour, heard sound and so on. Buta blind man possessing - 
the sense of touch cannot see colour. Hence it is concluded that senses 
are many. 
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54. Perception of various objects of sense is compar- 


able to that of smoke by a special part of touch.* 

Just as smoke is perceived by a special part of touch located in the 
eye, so sound, smell etc., are perceived by special parts of touch specially 
. located. RM 
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55. - This is, according to us, absurd as it involves 


contradiction.” 

It has been said that touch is the only sense by the special parts of 
which special functions are performed. Now it is asked whether the . 
, Special parts of touch do not partake of the nature of senses. If they do, 

then the senses are many. If on the other hand they do not partake of 
. the nature of senses, then it is to be admitted that colour, sound, etc., are 
not cognisable by the senses. 


A FUTTATS TASTE 
56. Touch is nof the only sense because objects are 
.. not perceived simultaneously. 

Had there been only one sense, viz., touch, it would have in con- 
junetion with the mind produced the functions of seeing, hearing, smell- 
ing, tasting etc., simultaneously But we cannot perform different func- 
ions at once. This proves that the senses are many: the mind which is 
an atomic substance being unable to come in contact with the different 
senses at a timewgannot produce different functions simultaneously. | 
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57. Touch cannot be'the only sense prohibitjng the | 
functions of other senses.T- : 


=% This is not really an aphorism but a part of the commentary of VatsySyana, 
T This seemg to be.& part. of the commentary of Vátayáyana, 


Touch can | perceive only those. "— which are near (cotitaguous) 
but it cannot perceive objects svhich are far off. As a fact we can per- 
ceive colour and sound from a great distance. This is certainly not the 
function of touch but of some other sense which can reach distant objects. 
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58. Senses are five because there are five objects. 
There are five objects, viz., colour, sound, smell (odour), taste 
(savgur) and touch whieh are cognised respectively by the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and skin. There are therefore five senses corresponding :to the 


five objects. 
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59. Some say that the senses are not five because there 


‘are more than five objects. 

The objects of sense are said to be many such as good smell, bad 
smell, white colour, yellow colour, bitter taste, sweet taste, pungent taste, 
warm touch, cold touch etc. According to the objector there must be 
senses corresponding to all these objects. 
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60. Thereis, we reply, no objection because odour 


(smell) etc. are never devoid of the nature of odour (smell) ete. 

Good odour, bad odour, etc. are not different objects of sense but 
they all come under the genus. odour. It is the nose alone that cognises 
all sorts of odour—good or bad. Similarly all colours—white, yellow, 
blue or green—are cognised by the eye. In fact there are only five 
objects which are cognised by the five senses. 
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61. Some say that thereis only one sense as the so- 
called different objects of sense are not devoid of the charac- 


ter of an object. 
| The objection raised in this aphorism is as follows :— | 
The so-called different objects, viz., colour, sound, smell (odour), 
taste (savour) and touch agree with one another in each of them being an. 
object of sense. As they all possess the common characteristic of being 
an object of sense, it is much simpler to say that the object of sense 
is only one. If there is only one object of sense, the sense must also 
be one only. | | a 
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T: WEITER 
62. Itis, we reply, not so because the senses possess 
a five-fold character corresponding to the characters of know- 
.. ledge, sites, processes, forms and materials P 
The senses must be admitted to be five on the following ον — | 
(a) The characters of knowledge—There are five senses cor respond- 
. ingto the five characters of m viz., visual, auditory, olfactory, 
gustatory and tactual. 

(b) The sites—The senses are aie on account ofthe various sites 
they occupy. The visual sense rests on the eyeball, the auditory sense 
on the ear-hole, olfactory sense on the nose, the gustatory sense on the - 
tongue, while the tactual sense occupies the whole body. 

(c) The processes—There are five senses involving five different 
processes, ¢.g., the visual sense apprehends a colour by approaching 
it through the (ocular) ray while the tactual sense apprehendsan object 
which is in association with the body, and so on. 

(dj The forms—'The senses are of different forms, e.g., the eye 
partakes of the nature of a blue ball, and the ear is not different from 
ether, etc. E ] : 

(e) The materials—The senses are made up of different materials: 
the eye is fiery, the ear is ethereal, the nose is earthy, the tongue is watery, ' 
and the skin (touch) 1s airy. 
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63. The senses are essentially identical with the 
elements in consequence of the possession of their special 


qualities. 

The five senses, viz., the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin ΠΠ 
are essentially identical with the five elements, viz., fire, ether, earth, 
water and air whose special qualities, viz., colour, sound, smell (odour), 
savour (taste) and tangibility are exhibited by them. 
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.64. Of odour (smell), savour (taste), colour, tangibi- — 
lity (touch) and sound those ending with tangibility belong - 
to.earth, rejecting. each preceding one in succession they 
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"belong respectively to. water, fire and air; the last Gouind) | 
belongs to ether. d | | 
—— ' The earth possesses four queries. viz., aoit (smell), savour (taste), 
colour and tangibility. In water there are three qualities, viz., savour, | 
colour and tangibility ; colour and tangibility are known to be the qualities 
of fire while tangibility and sound belong respectively to air and ether. Z 


~ 
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65. An objector says that itis notso because an 
element is not μεν found to possess more than one 


quality. 

The substance of the objection 1 is that the earth does not possess 
four qualities but only one quality, viz., odour (smell) which is apprehended - 
by the nose. Water does not possess three qualities but possesses only 
one. quality, viz., savour (taste) which is apprehended by the tongue. 
τ the other elements do, each of them, possess only one quality. 
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66. The objector further says that the —À be- 
long to the elements, one to one, in their respective order 


so that there is non-perception of other qualities in ι them. 

The substance of the objection is this :-— 

Odour (smell) is the only quality of the earth. Consequently the 
other three qualities, viz., savour (taste), colour and tangibility alleged to 
belong to the earth, are not found in it. Savour (taste) is the only quality : 
of water, hence the other two qualities, viz., colour and tangibility alleged 
to belong to water are not found in it. Colour is the only quality of fire, 
and hence the other quality, viz., tangibility alleged to belong to fire is 
not found in it. Tangibility isof course the quality of air and sound . 


of ether. | 
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^ 07. Andit is through their commixture, continues - 
z the objector, that there is the apprehension of more than | 


one. quality. 

The objector further says as follows :— oe | 
^ The earth possesses only odour (smell), and if sometimes gavour- + ‘taste) E 
E is alao found there it is because the icd is then. mixed with water, E. 
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“Bimiarly if-there is odour (smell) j in water it is because the earth i 18 mixed. 


with it, 
fas απ —— 


68. Ofthe elements one is, according to the objector, 
- often interpenetrated by others. 

The objection i is explained as follows :— 

The earth is often interpenetrated by water, fire and air and is 
 eonsequently found to possess savour (taste), colour and tangibility besides 
odour (smell. Similar is the case with water etc. 
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69. Itis, we reply, notso because there is visual per- 


ception of the earthy and the watery. 

. The Naiyâyikas meet the foregoing objections by saying {αὶ the 
earth really possesses four qualities, water three, fire two, air one, 
and ether one. Had the earth possessed only odour (smell) and the 
water only savour (taste) then it would have been impossible for us 
to see the earthy and watcry things. We are competent to see only 
those things which possess colour, and if the earth and water had. 
not possessed colour how could we have seen them? Since we can 
see the earthy and the watery it follows that they possess colour. If you 
say that the earth and water are visible because they are mixed with 
the fiery things which possess colour, why then the air and ether are 
also not visible? There is no rule that it is only the earth and water 
that can be mixed with fiery things but that the air and ether cannot bé 
so mixed. Proceeding in this way we find that the earth etc.’ do not 
each possess only one quality. | 
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. 70. Owing to the predominance of one quality in an 
element, a sense is characterised by the quality which pre- Ἢ 


dominates in us corresponding element. 
The nose is characterised by odour (smell) which predominates in . 
its. -corresponding element the earth; the tongue is characterised by 
savour (taste): Which predominates in its corresponding element the water; Ἢ 
the eye,is characterised by colour which predominates in its correspond- .. 
ing elefi | 
which" "bides. in its. .edrresponding element the air while ‘the ear ig .-— 


ξ jént the fire; the skin (touch) is characterised by tangibility | d 
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characterised by sound whieh 18 the specia quality of its corresponding 
element the ether. 


TREI SEITE WANE HORN 


11. A sense as distinguished from its corresponding 


element is determined by its fineness. 
. A sense (e. g., the nose) which is the fine part of an element (e. g., the 
earth)is able to perceive a special object (e. g., odour) owing to the 
act-force (sanskdra, karma) of the person possessing the sense. A sense 
cannot perceive more than one object because it possesses the predo- 
minant quality of an element, e. g., the nose possesses only odour which is 
the predominant quality of the earth, the tongue the savour of water, the - 
eye the colour of fire, and so on. 
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Τὸ. A sense is really called as such when Jt is at- 
tended by its quality. 

Some may say why a senso (the nose for instance) cannot perceive 
its own quality (odour). ‘The reply is that a sense consists of an element 
endowed with its quality. It is only when a sense isattended by the quality 
that itcan see an object. Now in perceiving an object the sense is 
attended by the quality but in perceiving its own quality it is notso at- 
tended. Consequently a sense cannot perceive its own quality. 
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73. Moreover an object is never perceived by itself. 
An eye can see an external object but it cannot see itself. On the 
same principle a sense cannot perceive its own quality. 
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14. Τί 18, some say, not so because the quality of 


sound is perceived by the ear. 


The objection stands thus :— 
It is not true that a sense cannot perceive its own quality. The ear, | 


for instance, can perceive sound which is its own quality. 
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. 5. .The perception of sound furnishes a contrast to | 
that of other qualities and their corresponding substrata. 
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The. nose, tongue, eye and skin can respectively smell earth, taste ^ 
‘water, see colour and touch air only when they are attended by their — 
own qualities, viz, odour (smell), savour (taste), colour and tangibility. - 
‘But an ear when it hears sound isnot attended by any quality. In fact 
the ear is identical with the ether and hears sound by itself. By indirect 
inference we can prove that sound is the special quality of the ether: 

Odour is the predominant quality of the earth, savour of water, colour of 
the eye, and tangibility of the skin (touch): Sound must therefore be he í 
quality of the remaining element, viz., the ether. | 


Boox II, Caaprer II. 
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76. Since the intellect resembles both action and 
- ether there is doubt as to whether it is transitory Or perma- | 


| nent. —]1. 
| Inasmuch as the intellect bears likeness to both action and other | 
in respect of intangibility, there arises the question whether it is transi- 
tory like an action or permanent like the ether. We find in the intellect . 
the function of origination and decay which marks transitory things 88. 
well as the function of recognition which marks permanent things. “I 
knew the tree," "I know it" and “I shall know it ”--these are expres- 
sións which involving the ideas of origination and decay indicate our 
. knowledge to be transitory. “I who knew the tree yesterday am knowing . 
it-again to-day "—this is an expression which involving the idea of - 
continuity indicates our knowledge to be permanent. Hence there is 
doubt as to whether the intellect which exhibits both kinds of knowledge 


is really transitory or permanent. 
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77. Some say that the intellect is permanent because 
there is recognition of objects.—2. 


The Sámkhyas maintain the permanency of the intellect on the ground 
of its capacity for the recognition of objects. A thing which was known 
before is known again now—this sort of knowledge is called recognition. - 
It is possible only if knowledge which existed in the past continues also 
at the present, that is, if knowledge is persistent or permanent. Recogni- 
tion would have been impossible if knowledge had been transitory. Hence. 
the Sámkhyas conclude that the intellect which recognises objects is - 


; permanent. 
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78. The foregoing reason is not, we say, valid inas- 
son as it requires proof like the very subject in dispute.—3,: 
Ὁ. Whether the intellect is permanent or not—this is the subject. 
in. ary The Sâmkhyas affirm that itis permanent and the reason 


adduced by them is that it can recognise objects. The N aly&yikas dispute 
not "only; the conclusion of the Samkhyas but also their reason. "They. 
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say that the intellect does not recognise objects but it is the soul that does: 
so. . Knowledge cannot be attributed to an unconscious instrument, the 
intellect, but it must be admitted to be a quality of a conscious agent, 

the soul. If knowledge is not a quality of the soul, what else can be its 
quality? How is the soul to be defined? ‘There is therefore no proof as 
to the validity of the reason, viz., that the intellect recognises objects. 


a πππαπεπα WRIA 
79. Knowledge is neither a mode of the permanent. 
- intellect nor identical with it because various sorts of know- 
ledge do not occur simultaneously.—4. 

The Sámkhyas affirm that knowledge is a mode of the permanent 
intellect from which it is not different. Knowledge, according to them, 
. is nothing but the permanent intellect modified in the shape of an object 
which is reflected on it through the senses. The Naiyáyikas oppose this 
view by saying that if knowledge as a mode of the permanent intellect is 
not different from it, then we must admit various sorts of knowledge to be 
permanent. But asa fact various sorts of knowledge are not permanent, 
that is, we cannot receive various sorts of knowledge simultaneously. 
Hence knowledge is not identical with the permanent intellect. | 
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| 80. Andin the cessation of recognition there arises 
the contingency of cessation of the intellect.—5. 

If knowledge as a mode of the intellect is not different from it, then- 
the cessation of recognition which is a kind of knowledge should be’ 
followed by the cessation of the intellect. ‘This will upset the conclusion 
of the Sàmkhyas that the intellect is permanent, Hence knowledge is not 
identical with the intellect. | Em 
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81. The reception of different sorts of knowledge is 
non-simultanedus owing, according to us, to our mind com- 
ing in contact with different senses in succession:—6. . 


' The Naiyáyikas say that if knowledge as a mode of the permanent 
intellect had been identical with it, then there would have been neither a: 
variety of knowledge nor origination and cessation of it. The different | 
‘Sorta of knowledge iu not occur simultaneously. because they are produced, e 
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| according to the. Naiyayikas, by the mind which is atomic in dimension 
| oo in contact with the senses in due succession. 
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82. The recognition (or knowledge) of an object 


cannot take place when the mind is drawn away by another 
object. —T. 

^'' We cannot hear à sound by our ear when the mind conjoined with 
the eye is drawn away by a colour. This shows that knowledge is 
different from the intellect, and that the mind which is atomic in dimen- 
sion serves as an instrument for the production of knowledge. | 
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83. The intellect cannot be conjoined with the senses 


in succession because there is no motion in it.—8. 

The mind which, according to the Naiyáyikas, is atomic in dimension 
can move from one sense-organ to another in succession to produce 
different kinds of knowledge. This is impossible in the case of the 
intellect which, according to the Sámkhyas, is not only permanent but 
also all-pervading and as such cannot change its place, that is, does not 
possess the tendency to be conjoined with the different sense-organs in 
succession. In fact there is only one internal sense called the mind, the 
other two so-called internal senses—intellect (Duddhi) and self-conceit 
(Ahamkára)— being superfluous. It is not all-pervading, and knowledge 
is not its mode. Knowledge ‘classified as visual, olfactory etc. is of 
different kinds which belong to the soul. 
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84. A conceit of difference is said fà arise in the 
intellect in the same way as the qon of difference in 
a crystal.—9. 
| As a single crystal appears to assume the different colours of different 
objects which are reflected on it, so the intellect though one appears, 
according to the Samkhya, to be modified into different sorts of knowledge 
under the influence of different objects reflected on it through the senses. . 


' qummumqdusiastt?ol 
86. It is, we reply, not so because there is no 
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. The Samkhya. says that tho var iety οἱ knowledge : arises from ‘the 
same intellect appearing to be modified by the various objects whieh ate - 
-reflected on it through the senses. The various modes which the intellect ` 
undergoes, that is, the various kinds of knowledge are not. real but only . 

apparent. The Naiydyikas dispose of this view by saying that there is 
‘no proof as to the unreality of the modes, that is, the various ‘kinds. of : 
knowledge inasmuch as they are found to originate and cease in due 
ὋΣ der in consequence of the contact of senses and ενα. objects and vice 
versa. 
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86. Itis said to be absurd even in the case of a erys- ` 
tal being replaced by newer and newer ones which grow. 
up owing to all individuals being momentary—11. 

The Sámkhya says that as a crystal seems to be modified by the 
colours which are reflected on it, so the intellect seems to be modified by 
the objects which are reflected on it through the senses. In reality there _ 
is, according to the Sámkhya, neither any modification of the crystal - 
nor that of the intellect. This theory has in the preceding aphorism 

‘been. controverted by the Naiy&yikas and is in the present aphorism 
opposed by the Buddhists. According to the latter all things, including - 
even our body, are momentary. A thing which exists at the present - 
moment grows up into another thing at the next moment so that there 
is no wonder that in the course of moments there should grow up crystals 
of different colours or intellects of different inodes. Hence the conclusion 
ofthe Simkhyas that a crystal remains unaltered is, according to the 
Buddhists, untenable. 
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87. Owingto the absence of any.absolute rule we 
Shall give our assent according to the nature of each occur- 
rence—124, 


It is not true that in every case there are at T moment iewer. | 
growths. Our body no doubt undergoes increase and decrease busi 
piece of stone or a crystal does not, so that the doctrine of grówth applies : 
to.the first case but not to the second. Hence there is no general rule. : 
hat 8 thing at the lapse of a moment should be replaced by andit tikino 
which grows-up"in its place, NET 
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88. There is no absence of link as we perceive the 
cause of growth and decay—13. 


The growth of a thing is the increase of its parts while the decay 
is tlie decrease of them. An ant-hill gradually increases in dimension 
before it attains its full growth while a pot decreases in dimension before 
it reaches its final decay. We never find an instance in which a thing" 
decays without leaving auy connecting link for another thing which 
grows in its placo. There is in fact no linkless growth or linkless decay. 
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89. The growth of newer crystals in the place of an 
old one is comparable, according to some, to the growth of 
curd in the place of milk the cause of whose decay is not 
perceived—14. 


The Buddhist says that there are things which grow and decay 
without the gradual increase and «decrease of their parts. Of such things 
we do not find the cause of the first growth (origination) and the last 
decay (cessation), that is, there is no link between the thing which ceases 
and another thing which grows in its place. The milk, for instance, 
ceases without leaving any connecting link for the curd which grows in 
its place. Similarly new crystals grow to take the place of an old one 
which decays without leaving any mark. The crystal which exists at 
the present moment is not the same one that existed at the previous 
moment. There is no connection whatsoever between them. 
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90. There isno non-perception of the cause of final 
decay as it is cognisable by its mark—15. 

The Naiyâyikas say that it is not true that we do not perceive the 
‘final decay of the milk which is the cause of the first growth of the curd. 
The mark attending the final decay of milk (that is, the disappearance 
of sweet flavour) is the cause ofthe destruction of the milk, and that 
attending the first growth of curd (that is, the appearance of acid flavour) 
is the’: cause of its production. Ño through the mark we really perceive 
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: the: cause of decay of milk and growth of card, - But there i$ no such: 
| mark perceptible in the case of a crystal which at the lapse of a moment 
ο is said to be replaced by another crystal of a different character. A 
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91. There is, it is alleged, no destruction of the milk. | 


but only a change of its quality—16. 
The Samkhya says that the milk as a substance is not edat 


. ed to produce another substance called curd. In reality a quality of 
the milk, viz, sweet flavour, is changed into another quality, viz., acid 


flavour. | 
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-92. Seeing that a thing grows from another thing 
whose parts are disjoined, we infer that the latter thing i 18 
destroyed—17. | E. 

. Seeing that a thing grows after the component parts of another 
thing have been disjoined, we infer that the latter thing has really been. 
destroyed. The curd, for instance, is not produced until the component 
. parts of the milk have been destroyed. This shows that the growth of. 
curd follows the decay of milk, 


PANIK isa aaa- 
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= 93. There willbe an uncertainty of conclusion on the 
assumption that the cause of destruction is perceived in 
some cases and not perceived in others—I8. | 
In the case of ajar being produced out of a piece of clay you say 
you perceive «he cause of destruction of the clay and production of the 
jar, but in the case of the curd growing out of milk you say that you do 
not perceive the cause of destruction of the milk and production of the curd. | 
This sort of perception in certain cases and non-perception in, others will 
lead toan uncertainty of conclusion. Asa fact in every case there is ^ 
‘perception of the .cause of destruction. Milk, for instance, is destroyed 
when there- ig thercontact of an n acid substance, 
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E δ ΡΝ belongs neither to the sense nor to - 
‘the object because it continues even on the destruction P 


thereof.—19. 
: - If knowledge had been a quality of the sense, it could not continue - 
- ibi the sense has been destroyed. But knowledge in the form of memory 
- is found actually to abide even after the sense has perished. Hence the 
sense is not the abode of knowledge. Similarly it may, be proved that — 
knowledge does not abide in the object. ; 


JAJAA A AAT: Π31313ο N 


| 95. It does not also belong to the mind the existence 
of which is inferred from the knowables not being perceived 
simultaneously. —20. 


As two or more things cannot be known (perceived) simultaneously, 
it is to be concluded that the mind which is an instrument of our know- - 
ledge is atomic in dimension. If we supposed this mind to be the abode | 
of knowledge we could not call it an instrument iu the acquisition of the - 
same; and knowledge as a quality of an atom would in that case be- : 
 eome imperceptible. An atomic mind as the abode of our knowledge .. 
would stand moreover in the way of a yog: perceiving many things simul- 
taneously through many sensuous bodies formed by his magica! power. 


πατεησπεαςΏὰ JAA. UU 


| 96. Even if knowledge were a quality of the soul it l 
would, says some one, give rise to similar absurdities.—21. 


The objection stands thus:—If the soul which is all-pervading 
, were the abode of knowledge, there would be the simultaneous perceptions 
of many things in virtue of different sense-organs coming in contact with 
the soul simultaneously. But two or more things are never perceived 
simultaneously: the soul cannot therefore be the abode of knowledge, | 
that i is, knowledge cannot be a quality of the soul. 


a: afpera ager RRN 


| 97. "There is, we reply, non-production of simultane-- 
‘ous cognitions on account of the absence of contact of the 
| mind with many sense-organs at a time.—-22. 
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The Naiydyikas say that the soul cannot perceive an object unless ` 
the latter comes in contact with a sense which is conjoined with the - 
mind. ‘Though many objects can come in proximity with their corres- . 
ponding senses simultaneously, the mind which is atomic in dimension 
can come in conjunction with only one sense at a time. Hence two or 
more things are not perceived simultaneously although the soul which 
perceives them is all-pervading. 


TARTRATE NT 1131313 N 
98. This is held by some to be untenable as there 


is no ground for the production of knowledge.— 223. 

The objection stands thus :—It has been argued by the NaiySyikas 
that there is absence of production of simultaneous coguitions-on account 
of the lack of contact of the senses with the mind. An opponent takes 
exception to the word “ production” and says that knowledge cannot be 
said to be produced if it is regarded as a quality of the soul which is 
eternal. 


amaria TTS ATTEN π[πεητηπες: NZI 
| 99. If knowledge is supposed to abide in the soul 
there is the contingency of its being eternal as there is 


perceived no cause of its destruction.—24. 

Knowledge can never be destroyed if it is supposed to be a quality 
ofthe soul. A quality may be destroyed in two ways—(1l) either by the 
destruction of its abode, (2) or by tlie production of an opposite quality in 
its place. In the case of knowledge neither of these is possible as the 
soul. which is its abode is eternal and as we find no opposite quality taking 
Ha place. Hence it follows that if kuowledge is a quality of the soul it is 
eternal. But as knowledge is not eternal it is not a quality of the soul. 


SAHAAAT TIS GSMeAT AAT: MSTA NZIRIRI 


100. Cognitions being found to be non-eternal there 
is, we reply, destruction of one cognition by another like 


that‘of a sound.—295. 

We realiZ& that cognition (knowledge) is not eternal when we 
observe that at one time there arises in us a certain kind of cognition 
(knowledge) and at the next time that cognition. (knowledge) vanishes 
giving rise to another kind of cognition (knowledge). It has been asked 
how cognitions undergo destruction. Our reply is that one cognition : 
vanishes as soon agit is replaced by another cognition which is opposed 
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| to it just.as a sound-wave i 18 destroyed by another sound-wave which. takes 


its t piaco: 
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. 101. Since recollection (memory) is produced, accord- 
ing to some, by the conjunction of the mind with a certain 
part of the soul in which knowledge (impression) inheres, 
there is no simultaneous production of many recollections. 
—26. 

If knowledge be a quality of the soul there is the possibility of many 
recollections being produced simultaneously inasmuch as the many 
impressions deposited in our soul by our past perceptions are liable at once 
to be revived and developed into recollections by the mind whose contact 
with the soul always remains constant. Some say that there is no such 
possibility of simultaneousness because recollections are produced accord=" 
ing to them, by the mind coming in contact with particular parts of the. 
soul in which particular impressions inhere. As the mind cannot come in 
contact with all parts of the soul simultaneously, the many impressions 
deposited in different parts of the soul are not revived and developed into 
recollections at once. 


πισα: πιπθίπτπτ-ηπε: ZIRIS N 
102. . This is, we reply, not so because it is within 
the body that the mind has its function.—27. 

It has been said in the preceding aphorism that recollections are 
produced by the mind coming in due order in conjunction with particular. 
parts of the soul in which impressions inhere. This is, according to the. 
Naiyáyikas, untenable because the mind cannot come in conjunction with 
the soul except in the body, and if the conjunction takes place in the body 
then there remains the possibility of simultaneous recollections. 


ANAL: URIS M 
103. This is, some say, no reason because it requires 
to be proved.-—28. 

The, Naiyáyikas say that the mind comes in conjunction with ὃν 
soul only within the limit of the body. Some oppose this by saying that 
until they receive sufficient proof they cannot admit that the conjunc- 
tion takes place only in the body. 
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104. It is, we MU not unreasonable because a per-. 
‘son is found to sustain his body even while he performs a an 
act of recollection. —29, 


If we suppose that a recollection 1s produced by tho mind coming in 
conjunction with a particular part of the soul outside the body, we cannot 
account for the body being sustained during the time when the recollec- 
tion is performed. The body in order that it may be sustained requires 
an effort which is supplied by the mind coming in conjunction with the 
eoul. Now the effort which arises from the conjunction is of two kinds, 
viz., (1) the effort for sustaining, and (2) that for impelling (setting in 
motion) The body will be devoid of the first kind of effort 1 we suppose 
the mind to wander away from it for conjunction with the soul. 


a πππηπίπεπττηπεῖ: NRIRIZE N 
105. This is, some say, not so because the mind 
moves swiftly.—30. 

Some meet the objection raised in the preceding aphorism by saying 
that the mind while producing a recollection by its conjunction with the 
soul outside the body can, on account of its swift motion, come back at 
once to the body to produce the effort required for the sustenance of the 
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106. It is, we reply, not so because there is no fixed 

rule as to the duration of recollection.— 31. | 

The Naiyáyikas oppose the view expressed in the foregoing aphorism 

ou the ground that the mind, if it is to be conjoined with the soul outside 

the body, may take a pretty long time to produce a recollection there, 

so that it may not come back to the body. with sufficient quickness to 
produce the effort required for the sustenance of it. 


SAMMUT AAA τ SPIRI EIE RETENETER TY 


107. There is no peculiar conjunction of the soul 
with the mind either in virtue of the former sending the . 
latter in search of what it wishes to recollect or through: 
-the latter being cognizant of what is to be recollected or. 
through arbitrariness. —32. 
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If we suppose the ont to. send the mind to: recollect a dd 
thing we encounter the absurdity: of admitting that the soul already | 
possesses the memory of what it is going to recollect. If on the other 
hand we suppose the mind to move out of its own accord for a particular 
recollection, we shall have to assume that the mind is the knower but in 
"reality it is not so. We cannot even hold that the mind comes in | 

‘conjunction’ with the soul arbitrarily for in that case there will remain 
^no order then as to the occurrence of the objects of recollection. 


SUIT HH: MITAA TATA HATTA UAB 
108. This is, some say, parallel to the particular 
conjunction which occurs ina man who while rapt in mind 
hurts his foot.—33. | 
If a man while looking eagerly at dancing hurts his foot with a- 
thorn, he feels pain because his mind comes instantly in conjunction 
with his soul at the foot which has been hurt. Similarly the peculiar 


conjunction referred to in the foregoing aphorism takes place, according 
to some, through the mind being cognizant of what is to be recollected. 


Siürateferg PEST aS TTT ATAT 13113 Vt 
| 109. Recollections are not simultaneous owing to. 
the non-simultaneousness of the efforts of attention, opera- 
tions of stimuli etc.—--34. | 

A recollection is produced by the mind coming in conjunction with 
the soul in which impressions inhere. The production of recollection 
“also presupposes efforts of attention, operations of stimuli etc. As these 
do not occur simultaneously there is no simultaneousness of recollections. 
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110. [It is not true that] there is possibility of 
simultaneousness in the case of recollections which are 
independent of the efforts of attention etc., just as in the 
ease of cognitions derived from impressions of "ne. 
vividness not dependent on stimuli.—35. Z2 eda ο. 
| Some say that recollections which are not dependent on the efforts | 
B of attentiop etc., may be simultaneous like several cognitions or acts of 
" knowledge that are produced from i impressions of equal vividness without | 
he aid of external stimuli. But this view is untenable because neither . 
| the. recollections nor the several acts of knowledge are simultaneous, Tho. | 
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‘gots of knowledge though derived from ‘impressions of equal vividness, 
will’ appear in succession according to the amount of attention paid 
to them, and the recollections. though not dependent on the efforts of 
attention will appear one after another in proportion to the strength of 
stimuli that revive them. 


maaana AA: NIRIEN 


111. Desire and aversion belong to the soul inas- 
much as they are the causes of its doing an act or for- 
bearing from doing the same.—36. 

The Samkhyas say that knowledge is a quality of the soul (Purusa) 
while desire, aversion, volition, pleasure and pain are the qualities of 
the internal sense (the mind) This is, according to the Naiyáyikas, 
unreasonable because a person does an act or forbears from doing it on 
account of a certain desire for or aversion against the same. 'The desire 
and aversion again are caused by the knowledge of pleasure and pain 
respectively. Hence it is established that knowledge, desire, aversion, 
volition, pleasure and pain have all of them a single abode, that is, 
they are the qualities of a single substance called the soul. 
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112. It cannot, some say, be denied that desire and 
aversion belong to the body inasmuch as they are indicated 
by activity and forbearance from activity. —37. 

The Carvikas say that activity and forbearance from activity are 
the marks respectively of desire and aversion which again are the effects 
of knowledge. Now the body which is made of earth etc., is the abode 
(field) of activity and forbearance from activity. Fence it 18 re the 
abode of knowledge, desire, aversion etc. 
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113. This is, we reply, unreasonable because activity 


and forbearance from activity are found in the axes and 
the like.—33. 


Just as an axe, which is found sometimes to split a tree and at 
other times not to split it, is not a receptacle of knowledge, desire and 
aversion, so the body which is made of earth ete., is not an abode of 
knowledge etc., though we may find activity and forbearance from activity. 
in it, 


FAYE SUTWAS E 
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1 Tti is 'enresspneble- also on account of the non- - 
: "perception of knowledge in pots and the like.—39. | 
| In a pot there is activity indicated by the conglomeration of pP 
different earthy parts while in sands there is forbearance from activity . 
indicated by the disruption of the parts from one another. Yet there is — 
E knowledge, desire or aversion in a pot or sand. Hence. Hie . body is 
| not the seat of knowledge, desire or aversion. | 


Pama g RAR ΙΙ 11318 οιἱ 


115. The regularity and irregularity of possession 


demarcate the soul and matter.—40. 
| A material thing is by nature inactive but becomes endowed with 
activity when it is moved by a conscious agent. There is no such irregu- | 


larity or uncertainty as to the possession of activity etec., by the soul Ἢ 


Knowledge, desire, aversion, etc., abide in the soul {ποσσὶ an intimate 
connection, while these belong to matter through a mediate connection, 
We cannot account for the function of recognition etc., if we assume 
_ knowledge to abide in the material atoms a conglomeration of which forms - 
the body. Those who suppose the body to be the seat of knowledge cannot ` 
admit the efficacy of desertg and can offer no consolation to sufferers. 


AMNHSIA UCAS THAI π AAT 10 31319511 
116. The mind is not the seat of knowledge on ac- 

count of reasons already given, on account of its being 

subject to an agent and owing to its incapacity to reap 


the fruits of another’s deeds. —41. d 

^ The mind cannot be the seat of knowledge because it has already 
been shown in aphorism I.1.10 that desire, aversion, volition, pleasure and 
pain are the marks of the soul. Had the mind been the abode of know- 
ledge it could have come in contact with the objects of sense independent of 
any agent. Since it cannot do so it is to be admitted to be a material thing. 
serving the purpose of an instrument in the acquisition of knowledge. If | 
you say that the mind itself is the agent you will have to admit that it is 
not an atom but possessed of magnitude like the soul so that it can ap-. 
prehend knowledge etc, which are its qualities. In order to avoid the 
simultaneousness of many perceptions it will further be necessary. to- 
assume an internal sense ofan atomic dimension like the mind as we 


understand it. ‘These assumptions: will lead you to sepept in some Pup : 
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the tenets of. the. Naiyayikas. On ihe nec of the mind (or body). - 
béing the seat of knowledge and consequently of merits and demerits, ᾿ 
it will be possibe for work done by a person not to produce its effects on 
him after death and it may even necessitate a person to suffer for work 

‘not done by him. Hence the mind is not the seat of — n desire, | 
aversion, volition, pleasure and pain. 


RATATAT NRIN 


117. Knowledge etc., must be admitted to be 
qualities of the soul by. the principle of exclusion and on 
account of arguments already adduced.—42. | 

Knowledge is a quality which inheres in a substance. That sub- 
stance is neither the body nor the sense nor the mind. It must therefore _ 
be the soul. The body cannot be the abode of knowledge because it is a 
material substance like a pot, cloth etc. Knowledge cannot belong to the 
. Bense as the latter is an instrument like an axe. Had the sense been the 
abode of knowledge there could not be any recollection of things which 
were experienced by the sense before it was destroyed. If knowledge 
were a quality of the mind many perceptions could be simultaneous. 
But this is impossible. Hence the abode of knowledge is not the mind, 
but it is the soul which is permanent so that it can perceive a thing now 
as well as remember one perceived in the past. 


| ALUMNAE ATTA 3131931 
118. Memory belongs to the soul which possesses 


the character of a knower.—43. 
. Thé soul is competent to recollect a thing because it possesses the 
| ον of the past, present and future. 


aoatra ee: 
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119. «Memory i 18 awakened by such. causes. as atten2 
tion; context, exercise, signs, marks, likeness, possession, 
relation of refuge and refugee, immediate subsequency, ; 
separation, similar. employment, opposition, excess, receipt,. ` 
intervention, pleasure. and ‘pain, desire and aversion,. fear, . 
-entreaty, action, : affection and merit and: demerit. 44, 
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i Attention—enables —— fix the: ‘mind on one. object. by checking it 
| from wanderi ing away to any other object. - PES b. our) 
COóntext—is the connection of: subjects such as proof, that which 
ig to be proved etc. | 
Eixercise—is the constant repetition which confirms an impression. 
| Sign—may be (1) connected, (2) inseparable (intimate), (3) correla- ` 
ted, or (4) opposite e. g.» smoke is a sign of fire with which it is 
connected ; horn is a sign of a cow from which it is inseparable; 
an arm is a sign of a leg with which itis correlated ; and the 
non-existent is a sign of the existent by the relation of opposi- 
tion. | 
| Mark—a mark on the body of a horse awakens ihes memory of the 
| stable i in which it was kept. | 
Likeness —as the image of Devadatta drawn ona bvard reminds us 
of the real person. 
Possession—such as a property awakens the memory of the owner 
and vice versa. 
Refuge and refugee—such as a king and his attendants. 
Immediate subsequency—as sprinkling the rice and pounding it 
in a wooden mortar. | 
Separalion —as of husband and wife. 
Similar employment —as of fellow-disciples. 
Opposition—as hetween a snake and ichneumon. 
Excess —awakening the memory of that which exceeded. 
Receipt —reminding us of one from whom something has been or 
will be received. | | 
Intervention-—such as a sheath reminding us of the sword. 
Pleasure dnd pain—reminding us of that which caused them. 
Desire and aversion —teminding us of one whom we liked or hated. 
' Fear—reminding us of that which caused it, e. g., death. | 
Entreaty—reminding us of that which was wanted or prayed 7 
for. | 
Action—such as a chariot reminding us of the chari joteer. 
Affection —~as recollecting a son or wife. | ο σε, α 
Merit and demerit—through which ‘there is recollection of the 
_gauses of joy and sorrow experienced in a previous life, | 
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120. "Knowledge perishes instantly because all actiong ᾿ 
are found to be transitory,—45. | = E 2 

Doea knowledge perish instantly like a sound or dosi it continue | 
liko 8 pot ? Knowledge perishes as soon as it is produced in virtue of its 
being an action. In analysing an action; such as the falling of an arrow, 
we find that the arrow undergoes a series of movements in the course of : 
its falling on the ground. Similarly in examining an act of knowledge 
` we find that a series of steps are undergone by the act in the course of ita 
production. ‘These steps perish one after another in due succession. 
Hence it is clear that knowledge is transitory. lf knowledge were 
permanent we could say, “Iam preceiving a pot” even after the pot has 
been removed from our sight. Since we cannot use such an expression 
we must admit that knowledge is not permanent but transitory. 


FRMAITA ATTA SAAS: alid 
121. If knowledge were permanent it would always be - 
perceptible so that there would be no recollection.—46. 


If there is knowledge it is perceptible and as long as there is percep-- 
tion there is no recollection. Hence on the supposition of knowledge 
being permanent there would be a total absence of recollection. 


ποπτοησπεταςππΏπατα Agara eurem 
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122. An opponent fears that if knowledge were 

transitory no object could be known distinctly just as there - 

is no distinct apprehension of colour during a flash. of 
lightning.—47. 


. The fear of the opponent arises thus :—1f knowledge were transitory 
it.could not at a moment apprehend an object in its entirety, that is, could - 
not apprehend the infinite number of its properties at once. Hence the | 
object’ could offy be known indistinetly. As a fact, however, we can 
know things distinctly.. Hence knowledge is not transitory. - | 


ἕπππτπα sRREgeuremgm 11 aect 


123. From the argument advanced you have, we.: 
teply, to.admit:that which you went.to digprove,—48, 


r Pe 
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Jn the: previous aphoriun.: T opponent . feared that: if. knowledge 
ERO transitory no object could be apprehended distinctly. The Naiydyike 

- removes the fear by saying. that objects are apprehended indistinctly. not 
owing to the transitoriness of knowledge but on account of our apprehend- 
ing. ouly their. general qualities. The knowledge which takes. cognizance 
of objects as possessed of both the general and special qualities is distinct. 
bat that which concerns itself only with the general qualities is indistinct, 

ον The aphorism may be explained in another way :—The very illustra- 
tion cited by you, viz., that there is indistinct apprehension during a 
flash of lightning leads you to admit the transitoriness of knowledge which 


you went to disprove. 
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124. Although knowledge is transitory there is 
distinet apprehension through it as there is one through the 
series of momentary rays of a lamp.—49. | 

Though the series of rays emitted by a lamp are transitory the 
apprehension through them is distinct. Similarly though our knowledge 
is transitory there is no obstacle to our apprehension being distinct. — 


ποὶ AJA: GMAT: NURIWoN 
125. From our perceiving in a substance the quali- 
ties of itself as well as of others there arises, says an oppo- . 
nent, a doubt as to whether the knowledge perceived in 
our body is a quality of its own.—50. 


— In water we perceive liquidity which is one of its natural qualities 
88 well as warmth which is an adventitious one. One may therefore 
` ask as to whether the knowledge perceived in our body is a natural 
quality of the latter or is a mere adventitious one, 


maaana NRN 


126. [Knowledge is not a natural quality of the body, 
because it furnishes a contrast to] colour etc. which as. 
| natural qualities of the body do exist as long. as the. latter: 

i continues. —bl. — | 

| Knowledge, according to the Naiyāyika, is not a natural quality of 


the "body. ‘because it may not continue quite as long as the body does. 
But such is not the. case with colour ete, which: 88. natural qualities ο 
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T yi body. do always exist with it. ΜΝΉΜΗΝ 18 κοῖς τας adventi- : 
tious quality of the body. | 


a TRINTA: URN | 
127. Itis,says an opponent, not so. because "m 


qualities produced by maturation do arise.— 52. 

Tt has been stated that a substance and its natural qualities co-exist 
with each other and that knowledge not being always co-existent with the 
| body | isnot a natural quality of the latter, An opponent in order to main- 
tain that a substance and its natural qualities are not necessarily. 
co-existent cites the instance of a jar whose natural colour is blue but 
which assumes a red colour through maturation in fire. 7 ra 

sra zi: MANATA: NRIN | 
128. This is, we reply, no opposition because matura- 
tion occurs if there is production of opposite qualities. —53. 

A jar which was blue may through maturation become red but it 
ia never totally deprived of colour which is its natural quality. But-a 
body (dead) may be totally devoid of knowledge which is therefore not a 
natural quality of it. In the case of maturation moreover a quality is 
replaced by an opposite one with which it cannot co-abide e.g., the - 
blueness of a jar may through maturation assume redness but cannotsco- 
abide with the same. In the case of the body however knowledge is not 
replaced by an opposite quality. Hence knowledge is not a natural quality 


of the body: | | 
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129. [Knowledge, says an opponent, is a natural 
quality] because it pervades the whole body.—54. _ 5 
The opponent tries to prove that knowledge isa natural quality’ 
of the body because it pervades, according to him, the .whole body and 
the numerous parts of it. But this, according to the Naiyáyika, is un- — 
reasonable as it leads to the assumption of numerous seats. of knowledge, 
that is, souls in the body destructive of all order and system: as to the - 
fealing of pleasure, pain etc. 


E TENCI 


130. [Knowledge does not pervade the whole body]. 
as it is not found. in the: hair, nails etc.— 55, 
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Knowledge does hot pervade the whole body, ὁ. ᾳ.,. itis not -found 
in. the hair, nails ete. It cannot therefore be a natural quality of the 
body. . 
— This aphorism. may ‘aie be explained as foliows :— 

“It is not true that a substance should be entirely per vaded by its 
natural qualities. Colour, for instance, is a natural quality of the body 
but it does not pervade the hair, nails etc. 


ARTA ATA qure ATT: NRIRIREN 
131.. The body being bounded by touch (cuticle) 
there is, says an opponent, no possibility of knowledge 


abiding in the hair, nails etc.—56. 

The hair, nails etc. are not, according to the opponent, parts of the 
body as they are not bounded by touch (cuticle). Knowledge cannot conse- 
quently abide in them. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows :— 

The body being bounded by touch (cuticle) there is no possibility of 
colour — in the hair, nails etc. 


πτᾶτπαβπεπία Wit 


132. Knowledge, we reply, is not a quality of the 
body because of its differerice from the well known qualities 


of the same.—957. 
The Naiyáyika says: — 

. The qualities of the body are of two kinds, viz : : (1) those which are 
cognised by the external senses, e.g., colour, and (2) those which are not 
cognised by them, e.g., gravity. Knowledge does not come under either 
of the categories as it is uncognizable by the external senses and.is at 
the same time cognizable on account of our being aware of the same. - 
= The aphorism may also be explained as follows :— 

The qualities of the body are cognized by the external senses but 
knowledge is not so cognized. Consequently πα, cannot be a | 
quality of the body. 


GE | TTE 

133. This is, says the opponent, not 80 because of 

the mutual difference in character of the colour, etc.—58. ᾿ 
` The opponent argues':— | | 

If you say that knowledge is not 8 quality of the: body because ‘it 
differs in character from other well known qualities of:the same, I should. 


` T Doo. 6 
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-ty tat the weil idi quafites themselves. differ: fron cicli sihik i D 4: ms 
tho colour’ is cognized by the eye but the totich is not. You cannot on. 
this — say that colour isa quality of the body but touch is not. ! 
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E 184. There is, we reply πο: objection to colour, etc. ο 
. being qualities of the body because these are m δν, tj 


` the senses.— 59. | 
The colour, etc., may differ from touch. etc. in respect of certain . 
aspects of their character but they all agree in one respect, viz., that they 
are all cognizable by one or another of the external senses. But know- 
ledge is not so cognized and cannot therefore be a quality of the body. 
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135. The mind is one on account of the non-simul- 


taneousness of cognitions.—60. 

=. If there were more minds than one, they could come in contact with 
many senses ata time so that many cognitions could be produced simul- 
taneously. As many cognitions are never produced at once the mind 
must be admitted to be one. 
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136. Itis, says an opponent, not so because we do 


cognize many acts simultaneously.—61. 

The objection stands thus:--A certain teacher while walking on 
aroad holds a waterpot in his hand. Hearing wild sounds he, out of. . 
fear, looks at the road, recites a sacred text and thinks of the nearest place 


of safety. The teacher is supposed in this instance to perform visual - 


perception, auditory perception, recollection, etc., simultaneously. This 
ou be impossible if there were only one mind. 
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e © 197. The appearance of simultaneousness 18, we~ 
| reply, due ta, the mind coming in contact with different - 
, Senses in rapid succession like the appearance of 8 circle of P 

firebrand. —§2, po. Hue x P LE 


Just as a firebrand while whirling iiid appears to form a conti- , 


mucus circle, so the mind moving from one sense to another in rapid SÉ 
’' &niecession appears: ‘to come in contact with them simultaneously. - Hence” κ 
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the cognitions produced by the contact appear to be simultaneous though 
-in reality they are succesbive. 


pce 


138. And on account of the aforesaid reasons the mind 

is an atom.—63. . | 
Ifthe mind were possessed of magnitude it could come in contact 

with many senses at a time so that many cognitions could take place 
simultaneously. Since this has been found to be impossible the mind 
-is an atom. i 
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139. The body is produced as the fruit of our previous 
deeds (deserts).—64. 
l Our present bódy has been made up of elements endowed with the 
fruits of merit and demerit of our previous lives. 
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140. The formation of our body of elements, says 
an opponent, resembles that of a statue of stone, etc.—65, 
The objection stands thus:—Just as a statue is formed of stone, 
clay, etc., which are deviod of deserts, our body has been made up of elements 
which are not endowed with the fruits of our previous merits and 
demerits. 
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141. Itis, we reply, not so because the statement 
requires proof.—66. 

To prove that our body is formed of elements which are devoid of 
deserts, the opponent cites the instance of a statue made up of clay or | 
stone, which is supposed to bear no connection whatsoever with deserts, 
The Naiyáyika replies that the very example cited requires to be verified 
for clay etc. are made of atoms which have actually a reference to desert 
as they comport themselves in such a way as to work out the designs of 
Retributive Justice. 


» ened λέων 


142. Not so MM father and mother are the cause 


of its production.—67. 
14 
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The formation ofour body cannot be compared to that of à clay- 
statue because the body owes its origin to the sperm and blood of our 
father and mother while the statue is produced without any seed at all. 
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143. So too eating is a cause.—68. 
The food and drink taken by the mother turns into blood which 
` develops the embryo (made up of the sperm of the father) through the 
. various stages of formation of the arbuda (a long round mass) müárhsa-pest 
(a piece of flesh), kalala (a round lump), kandará (sinews), sirah (head), 
pani (hands) pådu (legs), etc. Eating is therefore a cause of ο ος 
of our body με not of a clay-statue. 
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144. And there is desert because of uncertainty even | 


in the case of union.-—69. B 

All unions between husband and wife are not followed by the Eu 
tion of a child (body). Hence we must acknowledge the desert of the child 
to be a co-operative cause of its birth. 
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145. Desert is the cause not only of the production 


of the body but also of its conjunction with a soul. —70. 

Just as the earth, etc., independent of a person's desert are unable 
to produce his body, so the body itself as a seat of particular pleasures 
and pains is unable to be connected with a soul without the intervention 
of the desert of the latter. | 
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146. By this the charge against — is 


answered.—71. | | 
.. . Some persons are found to possess a healthy ‘body while others an 
unhealthy one; a certain body is beautiful while another ugly. This. 
inequality in the formation of the body is due to the desert οκ. by 
the persons in Meir previous lives. 

The aphorism may also be interpreted as follows :— | 

146. By this the charge against uncertainty is answered.—7]. 

It is due entirely to the interference of the desert that the union 
between husband and wife is not always followed by the production of 
a child (body). 
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147. And the separation ‘between the soul and the: 


. body is effected by the termination of the deserts.— 72. 

It is in virtue of its deserts that a soul is joined with a particular 
bady and it is by the exhaustion of the deserts that the separation 
` between the two takes place. The soul cannot be separated from the 
body until it attains perfect knowledge through the cessation of ignorance. 
and lust. 
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148. Ifthe body was attached to a soul only to re- 
move the inexperience of the latter, then the same inex- 
perience would recur after the soul had been emanci- ` 
pated (released).-—73. E 


An opponent says that there is no necessity for admitting the desert 
and that the body which is made up of elements is connected with a soul 
only to enable the latter to experience objects and realize its distinction 
from matter (prakriti. As soon as the soul satisfies itself by the ex- 
perience and attains emancipation (release) it is separated from the body 
for ever. "The Naiyáyika asks: “Why is not the soul, even after em- 
ancipation (release) again connected with a body to regain its experiential 
power?" Since the opponent does not admit desert there is nothing 
else to stop the connection. | 
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| 149. Itis not reasonable, because the body is found 
to be produced in case of both fulfilment and non-fulfilment 
of its ends.— 74. 


In the previous aphorism it was stated that the body was produced 
only to enable the soul to experience objects and to realize its distinction 
from matter (prakțiti\ In the present aphorism the Naiy&yika points 
out the worthlessness of the statement by showing that the body is. i 
produced irrespective of the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of its ends, that - 
is, it is produced in case of the soul experiencing objects and realizing. | 
its distinction from matter as well as in the case when the soul remains 
enchained on account of its failure to realize its distinction from matter, 


. Ina certain school of philosophy the desert is supposed to be a 
quality of the atoms and not of the soul, In virtue of the desert atoms 
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; are-said to combine together into a body (endowed with a mind) to enable 
‘the soul to experience objects, and realize its distinction from matter. 
"This school of philosophy fails to explain why the soul after it has 
“attained emancipation (release) is not again connected with a body 
inasmuch as the atoms composing the body are never devoid of deserts, 
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= 150. And there will be no ‘cessation of the conjunc- 
tion if it is caused by the desert of the mind.—75. 

Those who maintain that the desert is a quality of the mind cannot 
explain why there should at all be a separation of the body from the 
mind which is eternal. If it is said that the very desert which connected 
the body with the mind does also separate it therefrom, we shall he 
constrained to admit an absurd conclusion that one and the same thing 
is the cause of life and death. 
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151. Owing to there being no reason for destruction 
we should find the body to be eternal.—76. 

If the body is supposed to be proctuced from elements independent 
of deserts, we should not find any thing the absence of which will cause 
its destruction. In the event of the destruction being arbitrary, there will. 
be no fixed cause to effect emancipation or rebirth thereafter as the 
elements will always remain the same. 
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159, The disappearance of the body in emancipation 
(release) is, according to an opponent, eternal like the 
blackness of an atom.—77. 

The opponent says :—Just as the blackness of an atom suppressed 
"by redness through contact with fire does not reappear, so the body which 
has once attained emancipation (release) will not reappear. | 
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153. 'Rhis is, we reply, not so because it would lead 


us to admit what was undemonstrable.—78. 

The argument employed in the previous aphorism is, aacording to 
the Naiyâyika, futile for it cannot be proved that the blackness of am 
“atom is suppressed by redness through contact with fire for it is possible 
thst the blackness is.altogether destroyed, 
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"The aphorism may. alto be: interpreted as follows : — 
| 153. This is, we reply, not so, because it would lead us to να 
ledge the consequence of actions not done by us. --ἴθ. 

. Unless we acknowledge deserts there will be no principle governing 
tlie enjoyment of pleasure and suffering of pain. The absence of such a 
principle will be repugnant to all evidences—perception, inference and 
scripture. "m 
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1. Activity, as it is, has been explained.—1. 
The definition of activity is to be found in aphorism 1-1-17. 
| ο Y 
qur AAT: ug19128ll 
9. So the faults.—2. | | 
The definition of faults has been given in aphorism 1-1-18. The 
faults: which co-abide with intellect in the soul are caused by activity, 
produce rebirths and do not end until the attainment of final release 
(apavarga). 
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3. The faults are divisible in three groups, as all 


of them are included in affection, aversion and stupidity.—3. 

The faults are divided in three groups, viz., affection, aversion and 
stupidity. Affection includes lust, avarice, avidity and covetousness. 
Aversion includes anger, envy, malignity, hatred and implacability. 
Stupidity includes misapprehension, suspicion, arrogance and careless- 
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.4. Tt is, some say, not so, because they are the 


‘opposites of one single thing.—4. | 

The objection stands thus:— There is no distinction between 
affection, aversion and stupidity, as all of them are destructible by one 
single thing, viz., perfect knowledge. "The three, in so far as they are 
destructible by one single thing, are of a uniform character. 


επ[ηππταξα: 8 
| 5. This reason, we reply, is not good, because it is 
erratic. —5. | | 
- Το prove that there is no distinction between affection, aversion and 
stupidity, the opponent has advanced the reason that all the three are 
destructible by one single thing. This reason is declared by the Naiyá- 
yika to be erratic, because it does not apply to all cases, e. g, the blue, 
black, green, yellow, brown and other colours, although they are different 
-fróm one another, are destructible by one single thing, viz., contact with. 
“fire. 
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6. Of the three, stupidity is the worst, because i mn oc 
| the case of a person who is not stupid, the other two do not Ἢ 
come into existence.—6. | Ἢ 
| There are three faults, viz., affection, aversion and stupidity, of 
which the last is the worst, because it is only a stupid person ‘who may 
be influenced by ''''''" and aversion. 
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7. There is ea says an opponent, a difference 
between stupidity and other faults owing to their inter- 


relation of cause and effect.—-7. 

The opponent argues as follows:—Since stupidity is the cause of 
the other two faults, it must be different from them. In fact there cannot - 
be the relation of cause and effect between two things which are not 
different from each other. 


a de cm 


8. ltis, we reply, not so, because faults as already 
defined include stupidity.—8. 


Stupidity is indeed a fault because it is homogeneous with or 
. possesses the character of the same as defined in aphorisin 1-1-18. 
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9. And there is, we reply, no prohibition for homo- 
geneous things to stand in the relation of cause and 
effect.—9. | 


It is not proper to exclude stupidity from the faults on the mere 
ground that they stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
In fact the homogeneous things such as two substances or two qualities 
may stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect, e. g., in the 
case of a jar being produced from its two halves we notice the relation 
of cause and effect between the jar and the halves which are homogeneous 
with each other. | 


arena ἡτγηταίεἴα: u 9 02 1200 
10. Transmigration is possible if the soul is eter- 
 nal.—10. 
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—.. Transmigration defined in 1-1-19 belongs {ο the soul and’ not to 
the body. ‘The series of births and deaths included in it is possible 
- only if the soul iseternal. Ifthe soul were destructible, it would meet 
_with® two unexpected chances, viz, destruction of actions done by it 
-. (krita-háni) and suffering from actions not done by it (akrit&ábhyágama). 


STHATHA SAANMAN IRR 
11. There is evidence of perception as to the produc- 
tion of the distinct from the distinct.—11. m 
It is found that jars, etc. which are distinct are produced from 
earth, etc., which are also distinct. Similarly our body is produced from 
the elements. | 
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| 12. It is, some say, not so, because a jar is not pro- 

duced from another jar.—-12. E 
The objection stands thus:—You cannot say that there is the 

produetion of a distinct thing from another distinct thing, e. ga jar is 

not produced from another jar. . 
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13. There is, we reply, no prohibition for a jar being 
produced from a distinct thing. —13, | 
A jar may not be pupduced from another jar but it- is certainly 
produced from another distinct thing, viz., from its bowl-shaped halves. 
"There is therefore no bar against the production of the distinct from the 
distinct. 
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14.—Some say that entity arises from non-entity, as 
there is no manifestation unless there has been destruc- 
— tion.— 14. | 

.. A sprout cannot come into existence, unless the seed from which it 
comes has beef» destroyed. This shows that there is no manifestation 
of effect without the destruction of its cause. 
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15. It is, we-reply, not so, because such an expression, 


inconsistent 98 it 1s, cannot be employed.—15. 
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To say. that a thing comes. into existenca y destroying nas 
thing which is its cause, is a contradiction i in teriris, for if that which, 
according to you, destroys the cause and takes the place thereof, was. not 
existent prior to the destruction, then it cannot be said to be a destroyer, 
and if it existed prior to the cause, then it cannot be said to come into | 
existence on the destruction thereof. | 
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16. There is, says the objector, no inconsistency, 
because terms expressive of action are figuratively κως; | 
to the past and future.—16. i 
| “The objector says as follows:—There is no impropriety in the | 
statement that a thing comes into existence by destroying another thing | 
which is its cause, for terms expressive of action are figuratively employed 
to denote that which is not existent now but which existed in tlie past or 
will exist in the future, e. g., he congratulates himself on the son that 18 
— to be born. In the sentence “ a sprout comes into existence by destroying 
its causo "—the term expressive of destruction is figuratively applied to 
the sprout that will come into existence in the future. 
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17. It is, we reply, not so, because nothing is produc- - 
ed from things destroyed.—17.. : 


A sprout does not spring from a seed already destroyed. Hence, 
we can lay down the general rule that entity does not arise from non- 


entity. 
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18. There is no objection if destruction is pointed 

out only as a step in the processes of manifestation.—18. - 
In connection with earth, water, heat etc., a seed undergoes destruc- 
- tion of its old structure and is endowed with a new structure. A sprout 
cannot grow from a seed, unless the old structure of the seed is destroyed. 
and gnew structure is formed. It is in this sense allowable to say that. 
mardfeatatibn i is preceded by destruction.. This does not preclude a seed- 
from, being the cause of a sprout. But we do not admit an unqualified 
 &eaertion t that production springs from destruction or entity arises from 


non-entity. ' 
15 
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| 19. God,says some one, is the sole cause of fruits, 
bécause man’s acts are found occasionally to be unattended ` 
by them.—19. 


Seeing that man does not often attain. success proportionate to his 
exertions, some one infers that these are entirely subservient to God who 
alone can provide them with fruits, 
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20. ‘This 18, some are afraid, not so, because in the 
absence of man’s acts there is no production of fruits.—20. 


The fear referred to arises thus :—If God were tho only source of 
fruits, man could attain them even without any exertions. 
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. Since fruits are awarded by God, man's acts, we 
E are not the sole cause thereof. —21. 
= Man performs acts which are endowed with fruits by God. The 
acts become fruitless without His grace. Hence it is not true that man’s 
acts produce fruits by themselves. 

“God is a soul specially endowed with qualities. He is freed from 
misapprehension, carelessness, etc., and is enriched with merit, knowledge 
and concentration. lle possesses eight supernatural powers (such as the 
power of becoming us small as an atom) which are the consequences of his 
merit and concentration. His merit, which conforms to his will, produces 
merit and demerit in each person and sets the earth and other elements 
in action. Cod is, as it were, tbe father of all beings. Who can demonstrate 
the existence of Him who transcends the evidences of perception, inference 
and scripture ? 
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22. From an observation of the sharpness of thorn, 


etc., some way that entities are pm: from no cause. 
—29. 

' . T'he objectors argue as follows :—Thorns are by : nature sharp, hills 
beautiful, and stones smooth. None has made them so. Similarly our 
‘bodies, etc., are fortuitous effects which did not spring from a cause, that. 
is, were not made ‘by God.” 
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23. Entities cannot tbe T to be produced from no- 
cause, because the no-cause is, according to some, the cause - 
of the production.—23. 

. An opponent has said that entities are modd from no-cause. 
Some critics point out that tho use of the fifth case-affix in connection 
with no-cause indicates that it is the cause. 
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.. 24. The aforesaid reason presents no opposition, be- 
- ραάπὸ cause and no-cause are two entirely different things. 
 —24. ' 

Cause and no-cause cannot be identical, e. g., a jar which is water- 
less cannot at the samo time be full of water. The doctrine involved in 
this aphorism does not differ from the one explained in 3-2-70 according to 
which our body cannot be made up independent of our desert (Karma). 
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95. All, says some one, are non-eternal, because they- 
possess the character of being produced and destroyed. 
—25. 


All things including our body which is material and our intellect 
which is immaterial are non-eternal inasmuch as they aro subject to the 
law of production and destraction. All things which are produced and 
destroyed are non-eternal. | 
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26. These are, we reply, not so, because of the non- 


eternalness being eternal.—26. 

If non-eternalness pervades all things you must admit it to i‘ | 
eternal. Hence, all are not non-eternal, for there is at least one thing, 
viz., non-eternalness which is eternal. 
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27° "Some hold non-eternalness to be not eternal on. l 
the dnalogy of a fire which dies out after the combustibles — 
have perished.—27. 
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The objection is onal as follows: me asa fire dies out as. 
soon ‘asthe things which caught it have perished, so the non-eternalness- 
dissppears as soon as all non-eternal things have passed away. “Hence, 
non-eternalness is not eternal. 
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98. There is no denial of the eternal, as there is a 
regulation as to the character of our perception.—28. | 
Whatever is perceived to be produced or destroyed is non-eternal 

and that which is not so is eternal, e. g., there is no perceptual evidence 
as to the production or destruction of ether, time, space, soul, mind, 
generality, particularity and intimate relation. Consequently these are 
eternal. | | u^ 8 
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29. Some say that all are eternal, because the five 


elements are so.—29. 
. . The elements which are the material causes ofall things are eter- 
nal, consequently the things themselves are eternal. 
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30. These are, we reply, not so, because we perceive 
the causes of production and destruction.—30. 


All things are non-eternal because we find them to be produced 
and destroyed. Whatever is produced or destroyed is non-eternal. 
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31. This is, some say, no refutation, because the 
character of the elements is possessed by the things which 
are produggd-or destroyed. —31. 
The objector says as follows:--A thing which is made up of an 


clement, possesses the character of the element. Since the element'is 
eternal, the thing also must be so. 
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32. This is, we reply, no opposition, because we. 
perceive production and the cause thereof —32. 
^. Am effect inberits the character of its cause but the two are not 
identical, e. g., ether is the cause of sound, although the former is eternal 
"and the latter non-eternal, 
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Moreover, we actually perceive that things. aré. produced. which con- 
-vince us of their non-eternalness. If produétion i is regarded nsa mere vision 
of a dream, then the whole world is: no better tlian an illusion which can 
serve no practical : purpose. | 
-= . If all things were eternal there could be no effort or activity on our 
part to attain any object. ‘Hence all are not eternal. 
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33. Ifall things wére eternal there would bé no. 
| regulation of time.—33. | | | 


Some say that things. ατο eternal, because they existed even before 
they were produced and will continue even after thoy are destroyed. 
But this view, contends the Naiyáyika, is absurd. It destroys all regu- 
lations with regard to time, for if all things were perpetually existent, theré 
could not be any use of such expression as “ was produced" and “ will 
be destroyed," which presuppose a thing which was non-existent to come | 
into existence or one which is existent to lose its existenco. | 
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34. Some say that all are Aggregates because each 


consists of several marks.—34. | 

A jar, for instance, is an aggregate consisting of several parts, ος 
as ‘bottom, sides, back, ete., and several qualities, such. as, sound , smell, 
taste, colour, touch, etc. There is not a single entity devoid of its several 
parts or qualities. i 
l [This refers to the Buddhist doctrine which denies a substance apart 
from its qualities and a wholo apart from its parts as is evident from the 
Writings of N Agürjuna", Arya Deva tand others] | 


— —  ] 
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(Mádhyamika Sdatra, Chap. I, page 64 ; Prof, Poussin’s, edition.) 
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. (Mâdhyamika Sûtra, Chap. I, page 71; Poussin's edition.) 
faa ση εθιεεθὶ τὴ τὸ β σπα | 
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- (Sataka quoted in the Madhyamika Vpitti, p. 71.) 
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35. These are, we reply, not so because by several 
marks one single entity is constituted.—8ő. j 
The Naiyáyika says that there is certainly a substance apart from its 
qualities and a whole apart from its parts, e.g., we must admit an entity 
-called jar as the substratum of its several. qualities, such as colour, smell, - 
etc., and its several parts such as bottom, sides, back, etc. 
[The Buddhists* oppose this view by saying that the gubstance 


. independent of its qualities and the whole independent of its parts admitted 


by tho Naiyáyikas are opposed to reason and cannot be accepted as realities 
though there is no harm in acknowledging them as “appearances "T. for 
the fulfilment of our practical purposes.] | 
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36. There is, moreover, no opposition on account of 
the very distribution of the marks.—36. | 

The Naiyáyika says as follows:—Our conclusion is unassailable 
owing to the marks abiding in one single entity. A jar, for instance, 
possesses two marks, viz., tangibility and colour, by each of which it can 
- be identified. 

If there were no jar beyond its tangibility and colour we could not 
use such expression as “I see the jar which 1 touched yesterday.” To 
enable us to ascertain the identity there must be a substance called jar 
. beyond its tangibility and colour which are two distinct qualities belonging 
-to tho same substance. 7 

The opponent has said that “all are aggregates.” . Whence, we ask, 
does the aggregate arise if there are no units? The very reason given 
 that' each consists of sevezal marks" presupposes an “each” or unity 
-or entity beyond the marks or aggregate. | 


"wu g εἰὀππΏταϊθνπηπιτατεσετὰ af a παὶ Raeyaderna: | WIES. — 
Ream ga Atenan eR (Ae si AAEREN 
gfe: verat: κεπΏςεπτηπτ᾽ ππτατ: | NATTA ATTA ARTS | - 
.  (Mádhyamiká Viitti, Chap. I. p. 60; Poussin's edition.) 
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_(Médhyamiké Vyitti, p. 70, Chap, 1 ; Poussin's edition) - 
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37. All are non-entities μου the entities are 
non-existent in relation to one another.—37. | 
In the expression “ a horse is not a cow " there is the non-existence 
of “cow " in the “ horse " and in the expression “ a cow is not a horse" 
there is the non-existence of “horse” in the“ cow." Asa fact every 
thing is non-existent in so far as it is not identical with another thing. 


ἡ Raa ATT Wel RSH 
38. Itis, we reply, not so because the entities are 
existent in reference to themselves.—38. 

A cow is a cow though it is not a horse : a thing 18 existent in 
reference to itself though it is non-existent in so faras it is not another 
thing. 

- 0 8 ETHTREIESRTQISSREIS 2121381 
39. Some say, that entities are not self-existent inas- 
much as they exist in relation to one another.—39: 

The objection is explained as follows :— 

A thing is called short only in relation to another thing which is long, 
and vice versa ; the long and short are inter-related. 

[This refers to the Mádhyamiká Buddhist doctrine*of “' relation ” 
according to which all things are inter-dependent and nothing is 
self-existent. | | 


SSA IIHT UBIZISoll | 
40. The doctrine, we reply, is unreasonable because 


it hurts itself.—40. 

If the long and short are inter-dependent then neither of them 
can be established in the absence of the other; if neither of them is self- 
existent, then it will be impossible to establish the inter-relation ; and in 
the absence of all relations the doctrine of the opponent will fall to the 


ground. 
[The Madhyamikas say that there is no realityT mide πα any | 


oF πεπᾶ: SETA ἅπι Seng | 
wa: σαι ATA αἰασηὰ σα: HAT | 
(Mádhygmiká Stra, Chap. XV, p. 98; B. T, Society's edition.) | 
Γποπῶς aft fea εἴας καθ «πει ar φατε tt 
qu faufa carat: παπα uror ary weg wea |! | 
| (Arya Ratndkara Satra quoted in Mádhyamiká Vritti, Chap. I. 24 ; B. T. Society's 
edition.) - 
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entity, and that the entities exist only by virtue of their mutual relations 
_which are mere illusions. Viewed from the standpoint of absolute truth: 
the world i is void, Sünya,* but measured by the standard of ‘ ‘relation ” or 
“condition ” it possesses an. apparent existence which serves all | ‘our. 


| practical purposes.] 
ATCT ATTA APA NIIR 


41. Neither through the reason being given nor 
through the reason being omitted there is the establishment 
| of the fixity of number.—41. 


Some say, that there is only one thing (Brahma) pervading all 
the so-called varieties. Others say, that things are of two kinds, viz, 
the eternal and the non-eternal. Certain philosophers find three things 
viz., the knower, knowledge and the knowable, while others treat of four 
things, viz., the agent of knowledge, means of knowledge, object of 
knowledge and act of knowledge. In this way the philosophers indulge 
themselves in a fixed number of things. The Naiydyikas oppose them by 
saying that there is no reason to establish the fixity of number. The fixed 
number is the Sádhya or that which is to be proved and the reason is 
that which is to prove it. Now is the reason included in the Sádhya or 
excluded from it ? In either case the fixity of number will be unfixed: 
If, on the other hand, the reason is not different from the Sddhya, there 
is nO means to establish the Sádhya. 


8 ARMATA 811831 


42. This is, some say, not so, because the reason is a 


part of the number.—42. 
| The objection is this :— 

The number of things is fixed, and there is no disturbance of the 
fixity on the score of the reason being included in, excluded from, or 
identical with, the number for the reason is a part of the number and as 
such is not different from it. B 


Praag: 2tieaU 


mE 49. "The reason, we reply, is not valid because there 
is no part available for the purpose.—43, 


4 Bead «Όπαῃ ππαητηπῆη πι 
| à quf a qued wei 8 gamer 
mike Λίσα, Chap. XY, p. 96 ; B. T. Society's edition.) 
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The opponent has Man that the number is “fixed. and- that, the: 
-reason is only a part of it.- The Naiydyika counterargues that the number 
‘cannot be fixed until the reason is fixed andit will be absurd: to-fix the 
number with an unfixed reason. ‘The reason which is asserted by. the 
‘opponent to be a part of the number will remain unfixed until the number 
itself is fixed. 7 
. The doctrine of the fixity of number, opposed as it is to the evidenc- 
es of perception, inference and scripture, is a false doctrine which 
. cannot refute the variety of things established through the speciality 
of their characters. If there isan agreement as to the number of things 
on the ground of their general characters, and difference on the ground. 
of their special characters, then the doctrine of fixity is admittedly to 
be abandoned. 


CTI: Raat ST RAAN TTT :Ι ο! 19 Ι΄ 
44, There arises doubt as to the fruit which is 
produced either instantly or after a long interval.—44. 
Seeing that some action such as cooking, produces its effect imme: 
diately while another action such as ploughing does not bring about any 
effect until. sometime has passed away, a certain person asks whether 
the fruit of maintaining the sacred fire will be produced immediately or 
after a considerable lapse of time. 


TAA: MASALA TAT VV 


45. The fruit, we reply, is not immediate because 
it is enjoyable after a lapse of time.—45. 
| The fruit of maintaining the sacred fire is the attainment of heaven 
which is not possible until the time of death when the soul departs from. 


our body. 


RAHAT AT ASA AAT AT NVI EN 


46. It cannot, says some one, be produced after a 
lapse of time because the cause has disappeared.—46. 
- The objection is this :— 
The fruit (viz., the attainment of heaven) cannot be produced aler 
our death because the action (viz., maintaining the sacred fire) calculated 
to produce the fruit was τ - before our death. 


| « «d NZI IZON 
47. This fruit, before it is produced, bears analogy 


to the fruit of a tree. —AT.. 
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J tist ‘as a tree, whose roots are now nourished with water, will be 
able to: produce fruits in the future, so the sacred fire which is maintained 
now will enable the maintainer to attain. heaven after death. The 
doctrine involved here has been explained in aphorism 3-2-64. 


ATARAAATATAAT ATT NAIVE 
48. Some say that the fruit, anterior to its produc-. 
tion, is neither existent nor non-existent nor both, because 
existence and non-existence are incongruous.—48. 
E The fruit (or any effect) anterior to its production was not non- 
existent because the material causes are so regulated that each 
one thing is not produced from each other thing promiscuously. | 
We cannot suppose the fruit to have been existent prior to its production 
because a thing cannot be said to come into existence if it had already 
an existence. The fruit was not both existent and non-existent prior to 
its production because existence and non-existence are incompatible with 
each other. © 


[This aphorism refers to the Mádhyamika Buddhist philosophy 
which maintains that the effect, before it is produced, is neither existent 
nor non-existent nor both, as is evident from the writings of Nagarjuna® - 


and Arya Devaf.] 
Oo πιδσπαπσσίητα NNN 


49. It is, we reply, a fact that the fruit before it was 
produced was non-existent because we witness the produc- 
tion and destruction.—-49. 


.. When a jar is produced we find that it was non-existent prior to 
the production. 


Perea MARRAN psu | 

a Were fa qaare g 

ἠητρᾶτ a aa: πειητήτη πσοὰ | 

π Quay aged wet frees enm u 
- (Nagarjuna’s Mádhyamika Sütra, Chap. VII, p. 51; B, T. Society's edition.) - 

tauagaa R uen qut π fud | 

' Φῃπεηθιζηπίὰ e TW amd | | 

(Arya Deva’s Sataka quoted in the Médbyamiké Vrittl, Chap. I, p. 4; B. T. Society's 
_ edition) 
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50. That it was non-existent, {is establighéd-by our 


understanding.— 50. 

It is only when a thing is non-existent that we can apply ourselves 
to the production of it by means of suitable materials. A weaver, for 
instance, sets himself to work for a web which is non-existent but which, 

. he knows, he can make by means of threads. | | 


| Sager eTAaAR AAA ae gg: NAIK 


51. Some say that the analogy to the fruit of a tree 
is ill-founded because a receptacle is awanting.—51. 

It has been stated that the fruit obtainable from maintaining the 
sacred fire bears analogy to the fruit of a tree. An opponent finds fault 
with the analogy by showing that the tree which produces fruits now is 
the same tree which was previously nourished with water, but the body 
which is alleged to attain heaven after death is not the same’ body which 
maintained the sacred fire. The two bodies being different their analogy 
to the tree is ill-founded. 


ArmA TAIRA: MUIRN 


52. The foregoing objection, we reply, is unreasonable 
because the soul is the receptacle of happiness.—52. 
= It is not our body that-maintains the sacred fire or attains heaven. 
In reality the soul is the receptacle for both these acts. The soul which 
maintained the sacred fire is identical with the soul which enjoys happi- 
ness in heaven. Consequently a receptacle is not awanting and the 


analogy to the tree is not ill-founded. 


τπηπθπτττεπατετπητεπίάττείηέπιτα 12 1 3 


.53.— The soul, some say, cannot be the receptacle for 
the fruits which are mentioned, viz., a son, a wife, cattle, 
attendants, gold, food, etc. i | 


The objection is this :— 


If the fruit consists merely of happiness it ean be lodged in the 
soul. But the soul cannot be the receptacle for such fruits as a son, a 


wife, cattle, etc. which are mentioned in the scripture. 
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54; -The fruit, we reply, is attributed to them because 
it is produced through their conjunction.—54. 


‘In reality the fruit is happiness. We attribute the name fruit to 
a son, a wife, etc., because happiness is produced through them. : 


RR a TTT: URI 


55. Birth is a pain because it is connected with | 
various distresses.-—55. | 
Birth is stated to be a pain because it signifies our connection with . 
the body, the senses and the intellect which bring us various distresses. 
The body is the abode in which pain resides, the senses are the instru- 
‘ments by which pain is experienced, and the intellect is the agent which 
produces in us the feeling of pain. Our birth as connected with the. 
body, the genses and the intellect is necessarily a source of pain. 


πππεπ-ττα[ηττὴ: NIUE 


56. Pleasure is not denied because it is produced at 
intervals. —56. 


We cannot altogether deny the existence of pleasure which often 
arises amidst pains. 


araarstraaddaaa: eirama RA: NALON 


57. This is, we reply, no opposition because dis- 
tresses do not disappear from a person who enjoys one 
pleasure and seeks another.—57. 

The substance of the Naiyâyika’s reply is this:—Pleasure itself is 
to be regarded as pain because even a person who enjoys pleasure is 
- tormented by various distresses. His objects may be.completely frustrated 
«ΟΥ fulfilled only partially, and while he attains one object he cannot resist 
. the temptation of pursuing another which causes him ‘uneasiness. ` 


LARRA gatas were νεα. 
58. And because there is conceit of pleasure | in what | is 
-only another name for pain.—58. 


Some persons thinking. that pleasure is the ; summum bonum are 
addicted to the world which causes them various distresses through birth, 
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infirmity, disease, death, eonnection with the. ‘undesirable, separation 
from the desirable, ete. ‘It is therefore clear’ that ‘one who pursues 
pleasure does in reality pursue ‘pain, or in other words, pleasure i is a 
synonym for pain. 


AUSTAJA: TIL 


59.. There is, some say, no opportunity for us to at- 
tain release because of the continual association of our debts, 
troubles and activities.—-59. 

The objection stands thus:—The scripture declares that as soon " 
we are born we incur three debts which we must go on clearing off until 
the time of our decay and death ; and troubles are our constant compa- 
nions, while activities pursue us throughout our life. There is then no 
opportunity for us to attain release. | 

'  'ffhe three debts are :— 

Debt to sages (Rishi-rina)— which can be cleared off only by = 
going a course of student life. 

Debt to gods (Deva-rina)—from which we can be freed only by 
performing sacrifices. 

Debt to our progenitors (Pitri-rina) —which cannot be cleared off 
except by begetting children.. 

| Activity has heen defined in 1-1-17 and 1-1-18. 


TITANS TIT agn EE l 
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60. If an expression is inadmissible in its literal 

sense we are to accept it in its secondary meaning to suit 
blame or praise.—60. 


“As soon as a person is born he incurs three debts"—this expression, 
inadmissible as it is in ita literal sense, is to be taken in its secondaiy 
meaning, viz viz, "as soon as a person enters the life of a householder, he 
incurs three debts the clearing off of which brings him credit." The ex- 
pression “ until the time of our decay and death " signifies that ''as long 
as we do.not arrive at the fourth stage when we are to adopt the life of à 
mendicant.” If the scriptural texts are interpreted in this way, it. be- 
comes ‘clear that our whole life does not pass away in the mere clearing 
off of our debts. | 
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61, An injunction must be appropriate to its occasion 
just as a topic must be appropriate to the treatise which 
deals with it.—61. | 


^ A treatise on Logic which is to deal with its own special ο ος | 
cannot be expected to treat of etymology and syntax which form the 
subject of a separate treatise. A sacred book which professes to deal 
with the life of a householder can appropriately bestow every encomium 
on him. A certain Vedic text extols karma by saying that immortality is 
attained by the force of one’s own acts, while another text Jays down as 8 
compliment to asceticism that immortality cannot be attained except 
through renunciation. Some text declares emphatically that it is by the 
knowledge of Brahma alone that one can attain immortality, there is no 
other way to it. There are again certain texts which attach an equal 
importance to study, sacrifice and charity each of which is to be perform- 
ed by us at the different stages of our life. Hence a text which aims at 
extolling the life of a householder can, without creating any misappre- 
hension in us, lay down that as soon as we are born we incur three debts 
which we must go on clearing off until the time of our decay and death. 


SHRINUIEHSTHRISW: dH ἃ Ι 9 1&8 | 


62. There is no lack of opportunity for our release 
because the sacrifices (to be performed for clearing off our 
debts) are trusted to the soul.—62. 
| A. Brahman, while old, should refrain from all searches after sons, 
. wealth and retinue. Sruti (Veda) instructs him to retire from the world 
when he has trusted to his soul the sacrifices which he used to perform 
to clear off his debts. By so doing he will imagine that his soul is .the 
sacrificial fire in which his physical actions are offered as oblations. 
Freed from all debts, he will live on alms and find an ample opportunity 


for effecting his own release. 
As regards the division of life into four stages, there is the authority | 


of Ttihása, Puráag and Dharma Sástra. 


ggeer easet ÈMA: WUT 130 


63. As there is no distress in a person who fs sound - 
asleep and sees no dream, so there is no association of 
troubles in one who attains release —63. 
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A. person who has, through the knowledge of Brahma, attained 
release, ‘is freed from all bonds of lust, pleasure, pain, eic. 

[The word kleéa (here rendered as trouble) is a technical term. very 
extensively used in the Buddhist Sanskrit and Pali literature to signify 
' depravity, defilement, corruption or passion. Klesa, called in Pali kileso, 
is the cause of all sinful actions and consequently of re-births. Arhatship. 
consists in the annihilation of klesa. The Páli Pitakas enumerate ten 
kilesas, of which five are prominent. The ten kilesas are :— | 

᾽ Στ (greed), Brat (hatred), ἃτβτ (stupidity), mAr (pride), Refs 
(heretical view), fafaaeer (doubt), Man (sloth), garum m 
τᾶβσι (shamelessness) and ATEA (recklessness). | 

The Buddhist Sanskrit books enumerate six klesas and — 
upaklesas. | 

πες ST: tl 
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(Dharmasamgraha LX VII, 


age erre SI | erem i 

τ rr ee iue a ras eee 
qwrqr were Sree” suu πίαπεπΏπῖ εἲ ἀπσάπστα σα Rra | 
Rri rero fer u | 
| (Dharmasamgraha LXIX.) 

The word klesa used in the Nyáya Satra 4-1-59, 4-1-63, 4-1-64 and 
4-1-65 evidently conveys the meaning of moral depravity. Hina-klesa 
( ΓΊς; σι) used in 4-1-64 rings in my ears as a phrase borrowed from 
the Buddhist philosophy. ] 


a cafe: sfera fru τι τι ae 


64. The activity of one who has got rid of the troubles 
does not tend to obstruction.—64. 

. Activity does not present any obstacle to release (apavarga) in 

respect of a person who is freed from the troubles of lust, hatred and 


stupidity. In his case activity produces neither merit nor demerit, and | 
consequently no re-birth. 


a Brera: erate NETL RN 


65. There is, some say, no end of troubles because 
these are natural—65. - 
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The objection raised here is ‘this: te can-attain release because 
it is impossible to get rid of troubles which are natural (beginninglese). 


TAn raaa AA Sea ETT TCE 


66. Even the natural, says some one, are non-eternal 
like the non-existence that was antecedent to produc- 
tion.—66. | 

. The objection raised in the previous aphorism i is answered b$ some | 
one as follows :--- | | 

A non-existence antecedent to E is natural (beginningless) : 
but it. disappears as soon as the production takes place. Similarly the. 
troubles are natural (beginningless) but they terminate as soon as release 
is attained. 

A jar before it is produced is non-existent. This non-existence is 
called antecedent non-existence. It has no beginning but it has an end 
for it disappears as soon as the jar is produced. ‘The troubles like the 


. antecedent non-existence are begimningless but not endless. 


[It is only an existence, that is, an existent thing that can be called 
eternal or. non-eternal. We cannot apply the epithets “eternal” and 
" non-eternal " to non-existence except in a figurative sense.} | 


AYLATAA SAAS d 2 Ια 0600 


67. Or non-eternal like the blackness of an atom.—67. 


An earthy atom, which is naturally black, changes its colour when 
it is baked red in the kiln. Likewise the troubles which are natural 
disappear as soon as release is attained. 


π agers wud wel ei ech 


68. Itis, we reply, not so because affection etc. are 
caused by misapprehension. — 68. 


The Naiygyika says :—There is no necessity for us here to admit 
that a thing which is natural (beginuingless) may not be endless. - The 
troubles are not in fact natural (beginningless) because they are caused by 
-activity which springs from our affection, aversion and stupidity. These 
st are generated by our misapprehension. The. troubles not being 
| anstural, there is no lack of. opportunity for us to attain release, 
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Book IV.—Cnarrrn II. 
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69. Through knowledge about the true nature of the 


causes of faults, there is cessation of egotism—1. 
Egotism is a stupidity of the form “Iam.” It consists of the notion 

“Tam,” entertained by a person who is devoid of self. It disappears as. — 

goon as we attain knowledge about the true nature of the faults which are 


caused by all objects such as body etc. enumerated in aphorism 1—1—9.- 
ate Saat AGT: STU: D 91813 N 


. 70. The colour and other objects, when — a8 


good, become the causes of faults—2. 
It is only when we look upon colour or any other object as a source 
of enjoyment that it becomes a cause of our affection, aversion or stupidity. 


aAA AANA: 9012130 


71. The faults are caused through a conception of 


the whole apart from its parts.—3. 

The faults are produced if a man or woman looks upon each other - 
asa whole, viz., as a male or female with all his or her paraphernalia οἳ 
teeth, lips, eyes, nose, etc., together with their secondary marks; and they | 
are shunned if he or she looks upon each other by parts only, vize upon 
his or her hair, flesh, blood, bone, nerve, head, phlegm, bile, excrement 
etc., all of which are frail. ‘The notion of the whole engenders lust while 
that of the parts produces equanimity. We must regard every thing from 
the standpoint of evil e. g. the rice boiled with poison is looked upon by 
a wordly man as rice and by an ascetic as poison. 


eng εἴπη: LIRIN 


. 79. Owing to the apprehension and non-apprehension 
being each of two kinds, there arises a doubt as to the exist- 


ence of a whole apart from its parts. —4. 

There are two kinds of apprehension, viz., real and unreal. The 
apprehension of water in a tank is real while that of mirage as a mass of. 
water is unreal. The non-apprehension is also of two kinds, viz., real and 
unreal. ‘The non-apprehension of a hare’s horn (which is non-existent) is a 
real. non-apprehengion while that of the ether (which is existent) is an 
unreal non-apprehension. The apprehension and non-apprehension being 
‘both real and unreal there arises a doubt as to whether there is really a whole. 
- 4 | | | | | i 
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Apart. from its par ts. If we apprehend a whole apart from its. parts, 
‘our apprehension may be unreal; If we do not apprehend a mies our 
mon-apprehension too may be unreal. 


ππείπα: gaggsRreemq ιτ 3 ιν 


73. There is no room for doubt with regard to the 
existence of a whole already established through arguments, 
—5. 

= No one has yet set aside the arguments employed in aphorism 
9—1—34 to ealan IPn a whole apart from its parts. 


afe TAM NJIRIR N 


| τα. There is, Says some one, no room for doubt even 
. with regard to the non-existence of a whole on account of 
- the impossibility of the whole residing any where.—6. 

| In the preceding aphorism the Naiyáyika has said that there is no 
doubt as to the existence of a whole apart from its parts as demonstrated 
in aphorism’ 2—1-—34. In the present aphorism his opponent says that 
there is no doubt as to the non-existence of a whole apart from its parts 
because neither the whole can reside in its parts nor the latter in the 
former. One affirms that there is a whole while the other affirms that 
there is no whole. In either case there 18 no room for doubt. 


SAM HAN EER EIGI Ep cy c ue : ΙΙ OR UU T 
75. There is, says the objector, no whole because 
its parts reside in it neither totally nor partially. —7. 
A part does not occupy the whole in its totality owing to the differ- 
ence of their dimensions; neither does it occupy the whole partially 
because the part can de neither in itself nor in another part. 


dg WTI: 91216 
76. Also because the whole does not, continues the 


objector, reside in its parts.—8. 

The whole does not reside in each of its parts separately on account 
of the difference of their dimensions. Neither does it reside in some of- 
its parts collectively because in that case it loses its connection with the 


E other parts. 
TÀ: NIRIEN 


11. Owing to the lack of residence, affirms E 
obj ector, there ig no whole apart from its parts. —9. 
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The whole does. not exist as the relation between it and its partá 
is not that of the-container and the contained. 


A TATAI: η δι REO 
.18. And the parts are not the whole.—10. ΜΙ 
The objector says that the relation between the whole and its parts, 
is not that of identity. No one says that the thread is the web or the "— | 
is the house. 


walter, Ἡπτηταγάπποτπἱπτηηῳήτποι: ΤΥ 


19. There is, we reply, no room for the quaa | 
owing to the impropriety in the use of the term * variety " 
in reference to what is one.—11. 

In aphorism 4—2—7 an opponent raised the question as to whether 
the whole occupied its parts totally or partially. The Naiyáyika disposes 
ofthe question by saying that there is no room for it because the terms 
"totally" and “partially " cannot be applied to “one.” The term — 
“totally " is employed only in the case of several things of which no one 
has been left out while the word “ partially " refers to an aggregate of 
which some parts have been left out. Now, neither the I “totally " - 
nor the term “ partially” is applicable to what is " one ”, that is, toa 
"whole." In the case of a whole the employment of language implying 
variety is unjustifiable. 


παπατατα ασ Ed: 913129 A 


80. The question, we further reply, is unreasonable 
because even if one part could be the residence of another 
part, it would not be the residence of the whole.—12.. 

= -When we speak of a whole residing in its parts we must not under- 
Stand that the term residence refers to any space, in fact it refers to the 
relation of refuge and refugee. A refuge is that with which the refugee 
is inseparably connected and without which it can never exist. Hence 
there i is no impossibility of the whole residing in its parts. 


duret ARa aaga: t 9 1s d tx ἢ 


81, The perception of a “ whole" bears analogy to 
that of a collection of hairs by a person affected with a dim- 


ness of sight. —18.. 
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J'üst as a person of dim sight cannot perceive. hairs separately but. 
‘can perceive them in a mass, so we cannot perceive the atoms separately. 
but càn perceive them in a mass in the form of a jac or the like. 


efreraPunhüPzqer αξπ-τητηίχπαπτπτη΄ 
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82. A sense is inoperative in reference to what is not 
its object because its acuteness or dullness of apprehension 
is restricted to its own object which it cannot trans- 


cend.—14. 


The eye, whether it is acute or dim, cannot apprehend a sound. 
Similarly the ear, sharp or dull, cannot see a colour. All senses have 
their special objects to which their operation is restricted. . An atom 
which is supersensuous, cannot he apprehended by any of our senses —no 
matter whether these are acute or dim. Each hair being perceptible, its 
collection also is capable of being perceived whereas the atoms being 
imperceptible their collection canuot be perceived. As we can perceive 
the collection of atoms in the shape of a jar or the like, we must admit 
that the collection or the whole isa reality independent of: its parts 
(the atoms). | 
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83. The whole and its parts should in that case be 
supposed to continue up to the time of annihilation.—15. 
Even if we admit the existence of a whole and its parts, we cannot 
suppose them to continue for ever because they are subject to destruc- 
‘tion at the time of annihilation. A whole has got its parts and the 
parts again have their parts which do not cease until they become non- 
existent at the time of annihilation. 


a Steam EEXENETN 


84. There is, we reply, no annihilation because there 
are atoms.—10. 

There will never come a time when there will be an utter annihi- 
lation, for things will even then continue to exist in the state of atoms. | 
An atom is a thing of the-smallest dimension, that is, a thing which is 
not capable of being of smaller dimension, 
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85. An atom 18 that which is not capable of being 
divided.—17. | 


An atom is not divisible into further parts. | 
[Two atoms makea deyanuka (dyad) and three deyanukas make. 
a tryasarenu (triad). All things which we perceive are composed of 
tryasrenus. An atom (anu) is finer than a deyanuka and the latter finer 
than a tryasarenu.] 


ARRAT INRI: MBIRIEN 
86. There is, says some one, an impossibility of 


such a thing, as it is divided throughout by ether.—18. 

.. The Naiyāyika defines the atom as a whole which has no parts, 
that is, a thing which is not divisible into further parts. Some one 
pu the definition by saying that an atom is not devoid of parts 
because it is intersected by ether within and without. 
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87. Else there would not be the omnipresence of 
the ether.—19. 


The ether would not be called omnipresent if it could not reside 
within the atoms. 7 


aika RSI ATU TaaT aT 
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88. There is no “within” or “without” of an eter- 
nal thing. The terms are applicable only to factitious 
-things inasmuch as they imply constituents other than 


_ those which are seen.—20. : 

The word “within” refers to that constituent ofa thing which is 
enclosed by another constituent thereof while the word ‘ ' without” refers 
to that constituent which encloses another constituent, but is not enclosed 
by it. These terms cannot be applied to eternal things such as atoms. 
which do not possess constituents some of which may enclose the rest. Ἢ 


iida fram XU WVU RUA ή 
89. The ether is omnipresent because of the univer- 
sality of its conjunction- which i is a cause of sound. —21. 
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‘Owing to sound being. produced everywhere it is inferred ‘that: 
‘the ether is omnipresent. Ifa certain place were devoid of contact with 
éther there would be no sound there. There is in fact a conjunction of 
ether everywhere. 
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90. The ether possesses three properties; viz. that 

it is not repelled, that it does not obstruct and that it is all- 
pervading, —122. .. 
| The ether is not repelled because it does not possess any form, 
it does not obstruct because it is intangible, and it is all pervacing 
because it is omnipresent. | 
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. νι. There are, says some one, parts in an atom 
because a thing thatis endowed witha form must also. 
possess a collocation of parts.— 23. 


The objection stands thus :— 
An atom is divisible into parts because it possesses a form, that is, 


it is of a limited dimension. 
The ether, soul, space and time being of unlimited dimensions are 


not divisible into parts. ] 
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92. Anatom, continues the objector, must possess 
parts because it is capable of being conjoined with another 
atom.—24. 
| The objection is this :—- 

"The fact that atoms possess the quality of conjunction proves that 
they have parts, because an atom can come in conjunction with another 


only in some of its parts. 
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93. "The doctrine of the indivisibility of atoms cannot, 
‘we reply, be refuted because sucha refutation would giye 
‘Tise to a regressus ad infinitum which is not proper. —25. 

If you say that an atom is divisible into parts, you will have. io 
admit that those parts again are divisible into further parts. . This 
would give rise to: regressus ad infinitum which should, if possible, be: 
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avoided... If all things were ` indefinitely divisible. we: should find ὁ large 
thing and a ‘small: one to be of equal dimensions as both. possess an infinite. 
number of parts. A thing although indefinitely divided should not lose 
itself, There inust remain a particle, viz, an atom which should not perish 
even at the time of annihilation. 
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94. Things, some say, do not possess a reality if they 
are separated from our thoughts, just as there is no reality 
in a web separated from its threads.—22. 

The objection is this :— 

Things do not possess a reality independent of our thoughts just 
asa web does not possess'a reality independent of its threads. Hence- 
it is our thoughts alone tliat are real, the external things are all unreal. 
- [This aphorism refers to the doctrine of the Yogacara Buddhist 

philosophy explained in the Lahkavatara’ Sitra].* : 
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|. . 95. The reason, we reply, isnot good as it hurts 

1tself.—27. Y 
The Naiyüyika says that his opponent's reason, viz, that things - 
. do not possess a reality if they are separated from our thoughts, 
is self-destructive because if things are capable of being separated from - 
our thoughts they cannot be said to be unreal, and on the other hand 
if things are unreal they are incapable of being separated from our 
thoughts. The opponent commits a contradiction by saying that things 
are unreal and at the same time by going to separate them from our 
thoughts. | 
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96. There is, we reply, no separate perception of a- 
refuge and its refugee.—28. | 
— "aper AReqararat εποτᾶτ areata i 

WERT enr ππποταιτεὴ Prerarana RTA: | 
| .. (sere qu, a arg, qgue ) 
qrar Rrfürezrararat επητὰτ πτεατότὰ i 

qenrquhreranet Preerarana drea ἡ 
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A web being the refuge of its threads, the ‘perception. of the. former: 
includes. that of the latter so that there ‘are no separate. percBptipns * "ef. 
them. If our thoughts were the refuge of external things, then’ “there 
would be no separate perceptions of them. But the opponent's. argu-: 
ment viz, that "if things are separated from our thoughts," mákes 
it manifes, that our thoughts are not the refuge of external things, τ 


SATAS ATA: N IR πὲ W 
97. And things are established by evidences. ZY: 
The reality of things is proved by evidences such as perception. Every 
thing requires an evidence for its establishment. The very assertion that 
“things are not real if they cannot be separated from our thoughts" -must 
be based on an evidence if it is to commend itself to our acceptance. 
Hence we cannot deny things if ey are established by evidences. 


RA Uu 9 ιτ Roll 
98. The Lis itl of things is demonstrated neither 


by evidences nor without them.—30. 

The proposition that “ there is nothing" cannot be proved in any . 
way. If you say that there is an evidence to prove it, you hurt your 
.own proposition, viz, that, there is nothing. If again you say that there 
“is no evidence, how do you then establish your proposition ὃ 
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99. The concept of the means and the objects of know- 
ledge, says some one, bears analogy to that of things in a 
dream.— 31. | 

The means and the objects of knowledge are as delusive as things 
appearing in a dream. 

[The aphorisms 4-2-31 and 4-2-32 evidently refer to the Buddhist 
doctrine of “‘non-reality ” expounded in the Arya-Upali-priccha, Samádhi- 
ríja-sütra, Arya-gagana-gaija-sütra, Mádhyamika-sütra, Arya-ratnávali, 
 Lalitavistera-sütra and other Mahayana works."] | 
α σαιτ AAT πα eunt qegedame qu | 

mea eurd qur AE Sq | (Mádhyamika-Sütra, Chap, VII. ^ 
ada maigi aANT ate πτατ giri uita | 
exaretar sp Airan erürqur aad επὶετηῖπ | 


(Quoted in Mádhyamik& Vvitti, p. T3 
Sat rr e R fanaa: | (Arya-Upélipriccha, quoted in M. V, 68) © 


smear magae AAAA: | (Arya-Samidhirije-Bhsf- 


táraka quoted in Ma&dbyamiká Vritti, Chap. XXL). . 
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100. m may, continues the objector, be likened to 


juggléry, the city of the celestial quiristers or a.mirage.—32. 
The means and the objects of knowledge are as unreal as things : ex- 
hibited in jugglery, ete. 
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101. This cannot, we reply, be proved, as there 18 no 

reason for, it.—33. | E 
There is no reason that the concept of the means and the objects of 
"knowledge should bear an analogy to the concept of things in a dream 
but not to that of things in our wakeful state. If you, to prove the un- 
reality of things i in a dream, adduce the reason that these are not perceived 
in our wakeful state, we would, to prove the reality of the means and 
the objects of knowledge, adduce i reason that these are petet n 
our wakeful state. 
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102. The concept of things in a dream arises in the... 

same way as remembrance and imagination.—34. 7 

The things that appear in a dream are not unreal. We can conceive - 

of them ina dream just as we can do in our wakeful state. Our COCHE 
of things in the dream is due to our memory and imagination. Ἢ 

It is. by a reference to- the knowledge in our wakeful condition. 

that we ascertain our knowledge in the dream to be unreal.: But in the 

event of there being only one condition, viz., that of wakefulness, the ana- 

- logy to the dream would not be appropriate. 
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103. Our false apprehension is destroyed by a Ἔπου- 
ledge of the truth, just as our concept of objects in a dream 
comes to an end on our awaking.—35. 
| In the case of jugglery, the city of the celestial quiristers aid 
the mirage, our. apprehension, if it is false, consists of our imputing " that" 
to what is ‘not that" just as when we mistake a post fora man. The 


‘objects of the apprehension are, however, not unreal, inasmuch 85 they 


arise from our memory and imagination, Ἢ 
|| 18 
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Jugglery* (m&y&) consists of a falso apprehension produced in others: 

Ὅν an artificer through the use of materials similar to those originally 
“announced by him. mE | 
:' dust as our concept of objects in a dream passes away as soon as we 
Are awake, so also our false apprehension of objects disappears as soon a8 
‘we attain a true knowledge of those objects. 


gaara faitraaaratrararg wo? 1 RIR N 
104. There is therefore no denial of false knowledge, 


inasmuch as we perceive that there isa cause for that 
knowledge.— 30. | 


‘It has already been shown that our concept of objects in a dream i 18 
unreal, inasmuch as we do not actually perceive them at that time, but 
that the objects of the dream are not unreal, inasmuch as they arise from. 
our memory and imagination. In fact, the objects that give rise to false 
knowledge are never unreal, although the knowledge itself may be false. 
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. 105. And false knowledge involves a two-fold 
cliaracter on account of the distinction between the essence 
and appearance of its object.—37. 

|. When we ας a post for aman, our knowledge assumes the 
form “ that is man.” Our knowledge of the post, in so far as it is called 
“that” is a true knowledge, but in so far as it is described as “ man’ 
is a false knowledge. This falsity of knowledge is due to our recognition 
of certain-properties common to the post and the man. 


anA RATA U RIZEN 
106. The knowledge of truth is rendered habitual by 
a special practice of meditation.—38. 
-- Meditation is the souls union with the mind abstracted from the 
-senses whose contact with objects does not produce any perception. - The 
knowledge of the truth is renderéd habitual by the — practice of 
this meditation. - | 
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107. Meditation, some say, is. not practicable by 

reason of the predominance of certain external obje ects.—39. 
‘There are innumerable obstacles to meditation, e, g., hearing ithe 

thundering noise of a cloud, one is prevented from practising. meditation... 


108. pue ἘΝ reason of our s being impelle to action | 
by hunger, etc.—40. _ 
. Hunger and thirst, heat and cold, disease, etc., sometimes (prevent 
us from practising meditation. 
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109. It arises, we reply, through possession of the 

fruits of our former works.—41. = 7 
We acquire a habit of practising meditation in ο of our 

good deeds of a previous life. l 
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110. We are instructed to practise meditation in 

- such places as a forest, a cave or a sand-bank.—42. 

. ,. . The meditation practised in these places is not ser ously disturbed 
by any obstacle. 


- 9 
στηπῆς- εί Tar: 1141 eau 
111. Such possibilities may occur. even in release. 
Even a person who has attained release may be disturbed by the - 
. violence of an external object. 
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112. It is, we reply, not so, because knowledge must 
Spring up only in a body already in the state of formation, 
- | : n = ] 
| A violent external object produces knowledge only in a body which 


has been formed, in consequence of our previous deeds and which is 
endowed with senses, etc. Ἢ 


TEATATI Wear ὃν ἡὶ 


» " 113. And there is κ. of a body in our release. 
—45. κ 
| Our merits and demerits having dready been exhausted, we cannot 
get a body after we have attained release. Release is the perfect freedom 
from all sufferings: it consists in a complete ΚΕ of all. the seeda 
and seats of suffering. 
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114. For that purpose there should be a purifying of 
‘our soul by abstinence from evil and observance of certain 


duties as well as by following the spiritual injunctions 
gleaned from the Yoga institute.—40. | | 


| In order to attain release we must practise meditation after our soul 

has been purified by our abstinence, etc. The injunctions gleaned from 
the Yoga institute refer to penances, the controlling of our breaths, the 
fixing of our mind, etc. 
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115. 'l'o secure release, it is necessary to study and 
follow this treatise on knowledge as well as to:hold discus- 
sions with those learned in that treatise.— 47. 


The spiritual injunctions furnished by the Yoga institute cannot be 
properly assimilated unless we have ος acquired a true knowledge 
of the categories explained in the Nyáya Sastra. It is therefore very 
useful to study the Nyáya Sástra and to hold discussions with persons 
learned in the Sastra. 
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116. One should enter upon discussions with unenvi- 
ous persons, such as disciples, preceptors, fellow-students 
and seekers of the summum bonum.—48. 


The epithet “ unenvious " excludes those who do not seek tr uth ont 
desire victory. Discussion has been defined in aphorism.1—2—-1. 
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117. Incase of a necessity for the search of truth, | 
discussion may be held even without an opposing side.—49. 


., À person desirous of knowledge may submit his views f exami- 
nation by simply expressing his curiosity for truth.without an attempt. 
to éstablish the views. . 
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u 118. Wranglings and cavils may be employed to 
keep up our zeal for truth just as fences of thorny boughs 
are used to Bafe-guard the growth of seeds.—-50. 

Certain talkative people propound philosophies which are mutuall y 
opposed, while others violate all sense of rectitude out of a bias for their 
own side. Seeing that these people have not attained true knowledge 
and are not freed from faults, we may, in our disputation against them, 
employ wranglings and cavils which do not in themselves deserve any 
profit or encomium. | 
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1. Futilities are as follows :—(1) Balancing . the - 
homogeneity, (2) balancing the heterogeneity, (3) balancing 
‘an addition, (4) balancing a subtraction, (5) balancing the | 
questionable, (6) balancing the unquestionable, (7) balancing | 
the alternative, (8) balancing the reciprocity, (9) balancing 
the co-presence, (10) balancing the mutual absence, (11) ba- 
lancing the infinite regression, (12) balancing the counter- 
example, (13) balancing the non-produced, (14) balancing 


the doubt, (15) balancing the controversy, (16) balancing . . 


the non-reason, (17) balancing the presumption, (18) balanc- 
ing the non-difference, (19) balancing the demonstration, 
(80) balancing the perception, (21) balancing the non- 
perception, (22) balancing the non-eternality, (23) balanc- | 
ing the eternality and (24) balancing the effect.—1. - | 
— Futility, which is a fallacious argument, has been in general terms © 
defined in aphorism 1-2-18. The twenty four kinds of futility enun- 


ciated here will each be defined in due course. The fallacious characters 
of the twenty four kinds will also bo exposed in separate aphorisms. 
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πη. di against an argument based on a homogeneous 
or heterogeneous example one offers an opposition based on | 
the same. kind of example, the opposition will -be called 
“balancing the homogeneity” or “balancing. the heteroge- . 
wk ο Ng. Ον 


Balancing the: Romario “i certain person, to prove the. non- 
-eternality . of sound, argues ás follows : poe 
| Sound is non-eternal, - 

because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers the following futile opposition :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, - 
like the ský.” 

The argument, viz., sound is non-eternal, is based on the hoino- 
geneity of sound. with the non-eternal pot on the ground of both being pro- 
ducts. The opposition, viz, sound is eternal, is said to be based on 

‘the homogeneity of sound with the eternal sky on the alleged ground. of 
both being incorporeal. ‘This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
" balancing the homogeneity" which aims at showing an equality of the 
argumenta of two sides in respect of the homogeneity of — 
employed by them. 
^. . Balancing the heterogeneity. — A certain person, to prove the non- eter- 
nality of sound, argues as follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, ^; τ΄... 
ον | whatever is not non-eternal is not a product, 
as the sky. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, 
| as a pot. 

The argument, viz., sound is non-eternal, is based on the heterogeneity 
| οἳ sound from the η sky which are mutually incompatible. 
The opposition, viz., sound is eternal, is said to be based on the heteroge- 

neity of sound from. the not-incorporeal pot which are alleged to bein- 
compatible with each other. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
"balancing the heterogeneity" which aims at showing an equality of- 
| the arguments of two sides in μας of the heterogeneity of examples: 
| employed by them. | 
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3. That is, we say, to be established like a cow 
through cowhood (or cow-type).—3. 
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The Naiyáyika says :--If the opposition referred to in the previous 
aphorism isto be valid it must be based on the example, homogeneous 
| or heterogeneous, exhibiting a universal connection between the reason and 
the predicate such as we discern between a cow and cowhood or a universal 
disconnection between the reason and the absence of the predicate such as 
we discern between a cow and absence of cowhood. In the argument — 
“sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot" the homogeneous 
example “pot.” exhibits a universal connection between productivity 
and non-eternality, all products being non-eternal; but in the opposition 
—“ sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal, like the sky" —the homo- 
geneous example sky does not exhibit a universal connection between 
incorporeality and eternality because there are things, such as intellect 
or knowledge, which are incorporeal but not eternal. A similar obser- 
vation is to be made with regard to the opposition called “balancing the 
heterogeneity." In the oppositiou “ sound is eternal, because it is incor- 
poreal, whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot" the 
heterogeneous example pot does not exhibit a universal disconnection 
between incorporeality and absence of eternality because there are 
things, such as intellect or knowledge, which are incorporeal but not. 


eternal. 
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4. The subject and example alternating their charac- 
ters or both standing in need of proof, there occur 
(futilities called) “ balancing an addition” “balancing a 
subtraction” “balancing the questionable," “ balancing : 
the unquestionable” “balancing the alternative” and 
“ balancing the reciprocity.” —4. : 

Balancing an addition.—If against an argument based on a certain 
character of the example one offers an opposition based on an additional | 
character thereof the opposition will be called “ balancing an addition." 

A certain person, to prove the  non-eternality of sound, argues 


as follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot, 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition. thus :— 
Sound is non-eternal (and. corporeal), 
because it is a product, | 
like a pot (which is non-eternal as well as Μη 


The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
. must also be corporeal like it: if it is not corporeal letit be also not 
non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing an 
addition " which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of an additional character (possessed by the example and 
attributed to the subject). 


Balancing œ subiraction.—lf against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example one offers an opposition based on 
another character wanting in it, the opposition will be called “ balancing 
a subtraction." 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers the following futile opposition :— 
Sound is non-eternal (but not audible), 
because it is a product, 
like a pot (which is non-eternal but not audible.) 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
cannot be audible, for a pot is not audible; and if sound is still held to 
be audible, let it be also not non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is 
called “balancing a subtraction” which aims at showing an equality of 
. the arguments of two sides in respect of a certain character wanting in 
. the example (and consequently also in the subject), 


Balancing the questionable.—If one opposes an argument by main- 
taining that the character of the example is as questionable as that of the | 
-. subject, the opposition will be called “ balancing the questionable.” 


| A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues 
as follows :— | 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
| like a pot. 
19 f 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus — 
A pot, 18 non-eternal, 
because it isa produc 
like sound. 


The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of sound is called in 
question, why is not that of the pot too called in question, as the pot. 
and sound are both products? His object is to set aside the argument 
on the ground of its example being of a questionable character. This 
sort of futile opposition is called "balancing the questionable" which 
aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in respect 
of the questionable character of the subject as well as of the example. 

Balancing the unquestionable.—lf one opposes an argument by 
. alleging that the character of the subject is as unquestionable as that 
of the example, the opposition will be called ‘balancing the unques- 
tionable.”’ 

A certaia poreon; to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows:—. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of a pot is held to 
be unquestionable, why is not that of sound too held to be so, as the pot 
and sound are both products? His object is to render the argument 
unnecessary on the ground of its subject being of an unquestionable 
character. This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the 
unquestionable’? which aims at showing the equality of the argu- 
ments of two sides in respect of the unquestionable character of the 
example as well as of the subject. 

Balancing the alteruative.-—lf one opposes an argument by attri- 
buting alternative characters to the subject and the example, the opposi- 
tion will be oaled ^ * balancing the alternative.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as - 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it 15 a product, 
like a pot. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
“Sound is eternal.and formless, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot (which is non-eternal and has forms). 
| The opponent alleges that the pot and sound are both products, 
yet one has form and the other is formless: why on the same principle. 
is not one (the pot) non-eternal and the other (sound) eternal? This sort 
of futile opposition is called “balancing the alternative” which aims 
at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in respect of the 
alternative characters attributed to the subject and example. | 
. Balancing the reciprocity.—If one opposes an argument by alleging 
a reciprocity of the subject and the example, the opposition will be called 
“ balancing the reciprocity.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— | 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 

like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus : — 
A pot is non-eternal, 
because it isa product, 
| like sound. 

The opponent alleges that the pot and sound being both products, 
one requires proof for its non-eternality as much as the other does. 
Sound is to be proved non-eternal by the example of a pot and the pot 
is to be proved non-eternal by the examples of sound. This leads 
‘to a reciprocity of the pot (example) and sound (subject) resulting in 
.no definite. conclusion as to the eternality or non-eternality of sound. 
‘This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the reciprocity " which 
brings an argument toa stand-still by alleging the reciprocity of the 


subject and the example. 
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5. This is, we say, no opposition because there is a 
difference between the subject and the example although the 
conclusion is drawn from a certain equality of their cha- 
racters.—95. 


The Naiyáyika says : — The futilities called “ balancing an addition," 
“balancing a subtraction,” “balancing the questionable," “ balancing 
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| the wnquestionable" and “balancing the alternative" are all. based 
on the false supposition of a complete equality of the subject and the. 
example. Though there is no denial of an equality of the subject and 
the example in certain characters, there is indeed a great difference 
between them in other characters. 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is a product, 

like a pot. 

In this argument although there is an equality of "sound" and 
pot " in respect of their being both products, there isa great difference 
between them in other respects. A cow possesses some characters in 
common with a bos gavaeus but there is no complete identity between them. 
No body can commit the futilities mentioned above if he bears in mind 
the equality of the subject and the example only in those characters which 
are warranted by the reason (middle term). In the case of the futility called 
“balancing an addition" it is clear that the equality supposed to exist 
- between the pot and sound in respect of corporeality is not warranted by 
the reason (viz. being a product), because there are things, such as 
intellect or knowledge, which are products but not corporeal. Similarly 
with regard to the futility called “balancing a subtraction,” the reason 
(viz. being u product) does not justify an equality of sound and pot in 
respect of their being not audible. As regards the futilities called 
“ balancing the questionable " and “balancing the unquestionable," we 
cannot ignore the difference between the subject and the example without 
putting an end to all kinds of inference. The futility called “ balanc- 
ing the alternative " introduces an equality between the pot and sound 
in respect of a character (viz. being eternal) which is not warranted by 
the reason viz. being a product. | 
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6. And because the example έν. to surpass the 

subject.—6 : | 
| The futility called “balancing the reciprocity” is based on the 
false supposition that the example stands exactly on the same footing as 
the subject. But that one surpasses the other is evident from aphorism. 
1-1-25 which states that the example does not stand in need of proof 
88 to its characters. | 


““ 


Sound 18 non-eternal, Ἢ 
because it is a product, 
like a pot, 
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In this argument — (the subject) may not be known by some 
-to be non-eternal but a pot (the example) is known by. all to be a product 
8s well as non-eternal. “ Balancing the reciprocity ” is therefore a falla- 
cious argument. 
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7. Ifagainst an argument based on the co-presence 
: of the reason and the predicate or on the mutual absence of 
them one offers an opposition based on the same kind of 
co-presence or mutual absence, the opposition will, on 
account of the reason being non-distinguished from or being 
non-conducive to the predicate, be called ‘ balancing the 
co-presence " or “ balancing the mutual absence."—7. 
Balancing the co-presence.-—If against an argument based on the 
co-presence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an opposition based 
on the same kind of co-presence, the opposition will, on account of the 
reason being non-distinguished from the predicate, be called “ balancing 
the co-presence.” 7 
| A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows :— | 
The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke, 
like a kitchen. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 


The arguer has taken the smoke to be the reason and the fire to be 
the predicate. The opponent raises a question as to whether the smoke 
is present at the same site which is occupied by the fire or is absent. from 
that site. If the smoke is present with fire at the same site, there 
remains, according to the opponent, no criterion to distinguish the 
reason from the predicate. The smoke is, in his opinion, as much a 
reason for the fire as the fire for the smoke.. This sort of futile opposi- 
tion is called ‘ ' balancing the co-presence ' ' which aims at Stopping an 
argument on the alleged ground of the co-presence"of , the reason and the 
predicate, 
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ο Balancing the mutual absence.—1t against an argument based on 
“the mutual absence of the reason and the predieate, one offers an Opposi- 
tion based on the same kind of mutual absence, the opposition will, on 
account of the reason being non-conducive: to the predicate, be called. 
* balancing the mutual absence." 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 

follows :— | 
The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke, 
like a kitchen. - 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

The hill has smoke, 
because 1t has fire, 

hike a kitchen. 

The opponent asks: 18 the smoke to be regarded as the reason 
because it is absent from the site of the fire?" “Such a supposition 18 
indeed absurd." The reason cannot establish the predicate without 
being connected with it, just as a Jamp cannot exhibit a thing which is 
not within its reach. Jf a reason unconnected with the predicate could 
establish the latter, then the fire could be as much the reason for the 
smoke as the smoke for the fire. This sort of futile opposition is called 
“balancing the mutual absence” which aims at bringing an argument 
to a close on the alleged ground of the mutual absence of the reason and 


the predicate. 
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8. ‘This is, we say, no opposition because we find the 
production of pots by means of clay as well as the oppres- 
sion of persons by spells.— 8. 

A potter cannot produce a pot without getting clay within his 
reach but an exorcist can destroy persons by administering spells from 
a distance. Hence itis clear that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
‘the cause being present at its eite and sometimes by being absent from 
it. i Balancing the co-presence " and “balancing the mutual absence" 
which attach an undue importance to the proximity or remoteness of 
sites, are therefore totally fallacious arguments. | 
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9. If one opposes an argument on the ground of the 
.example not having been.established by a series of reasons 
or on the ground: of the existence of a mere counter-example, 
the opposition will be called “balancing the infinite regres- 
sion” or “ balancing the counter-example. ”---9. 

Balaneing the infinite yegression.—A certain person, to prove the 
non-eternality of sound, argues as follows :— | 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

If sound is proved to be non-eternal by the example of a pot, how 
18 the pot again to be proved as non-eternal? ‘The reason which proves 
the non-eternality of the pot is to be proved by further reasons. This 
gives rise to an infinite regression which injures the proposition “sound 
is non-eternal " not less than the proposition “sound is eternal." This 
sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the infinite regression " 
which aims at stopping an argument by introducing an infinite regression 

which is said to beset the example. 

Balancing the counter-example.—4A certain person, to prove the non-. 
eternality of sound, argues as follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it 1s a product, 
| like a pot. . 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is held to be non-eternal by the 
example of a pot, why it should not be held to be eternal by the example 
of the sky? If the example of the sky is set aside, let the example of 
the pot too be set aside. This sort of futile opposition is called “ balanc- 
ing the counter-example” which aims at setting aside an argument — 
by the introduction of a counter-exainple. 
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10.. The example does not, we say, require a ‘series οἵ . 
reasons for its establishment justas a lamp does not require 
a series of lamps to be brought in for its illumination.—10. © 
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The Naiyáyika says :— 
An example is a thing the characters of which are well-known toan 
ordinary man as well as to an expert. lt does not require a series. of 
reasons to reveal its own character or to reveal the character of the sub-' 
ject with which it stands in the relation of homogeneity or heterogeneity. 
In this respect it resembles a lamp which illumines itself as well as the 
things lying within its reach. 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
hke a pot. 


In this argument the pot is: the example which is so well-known that 
it requires no proof as to its being a product or being non-eternal. 


Hence the opposition called “balancing the infinite regression " 
is not founded on a sound basis. 
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11. The example, we say, cannot be set aside as un- 
reasonable only because a counter-example is advanced as 
the reason.—11. 

The Naiyáyika says :— 

The opponent must give a special reason why the counter-example 
should be taken as specially fitted to lead to a conclusion, and the example 
should not be taken as such. Until such a special reason is given, the 
counter-example cannot be accepted as leading to a definite conclusion, 
In fact a mere counter-example without a reason (middle term) attending 
it cannot be conducive to any conclusion. Hence we must rely on an 
example attended hy reason but not on a counter-example unattended by 
reason. 

Sound is eternal, 
| like the sky. 

This opposition which is founded on a mere —— is” 
therefore to be rejected as unreasonable. 
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19. If oné opposes an argument on the ground of the 
property connoted by the reason being absent from the thing | 
l denoted by the subject while it is not yet produced, the op- 
“position will be called “ balancing the non-produced.” ` 
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‘A certain person, to prove that sound is  non-eternal, argues a8 
follows :— | 
Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is an effect of effort, 
like a pot. — 


À certain other person offers a futile opposrhon thus : — 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is a non-effect of effort, 
like the sky. 

-The opponent alleges that the property connoted by the reason, 
viz., being an effect of effort, is not predicable of the subject, viz., 
sound (while it is nof yet produced). Consequently sound is not non- 
eternal, it must then be eternal. There is, according to the opponent, 
an apparent agreement between the two sides as to the sound being non- 
eternal on account of its being a non-effect-of-effort. This sort of futile 
opposition is called “balancing the non- -produced " which pretends 
to show an equality of the arguments of two sides assuming the thing 
denoted by the subject to be as yet non-produced. 
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13. This is, we say, no opposition against our reason 
so well predicablo of the subject which becomes as such 
only when it is produced.—13. 


The Naiyáyika disposes of the futile opposition called “ ἘΠῊΝ 
the non-produced ’ by stating that the subject can become as such only 
when it is produced, and that there is then no obstacle to the property | 
of the reason being predicated of it. The opposition, viz, ' sound 
(while non-produced) is eternal, because it is not then an effect of effort,” 
carries no weight with it, since we do not take the sound to be the subject 
before it is produced. Sound, while it is produced, is certainly an effect - 
of effort and as such is non-eternal. 
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| 14. .lfone opposes an argument on the ground ofa . 

doubt arising from the homogeneity of the eternal and the 

-Non-eternal consequent on the example and its genus (or. κ 
P ος 
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type) being equally objects of — the Meme 
will be called “ balancing the doubt."—14. | 
| A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, ar αν as - 


follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 


because it is a product, 
like a pot. ! 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :—- 
Sound is non-eternal or eternal(?) 
because it is an object of perception, 
like a pot or pot-ness. 

The opponent alleges that sound is homogeneous with a pot as well 
as pot-ness inasmuch as both are objects of perception; but the pot 
being non-eternal and pot-ness (the genus of pots or pot-type) being eternal 
there arises a doubt as to whether the sound is non-eternal or eternal. 

. Thiæ sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the doubt”. which 
„aims at rejecting an argument in consequence of a ENDE arising from 
the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal. 
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15. This is, we say, no opposition because we do-not 
' admit that eternality can be established by the homogeneity 
with the genus : a doubt that arises from a knowledge of 
the homogeneity vanishes from that of the heterogeneity, 


and that which arises in both ways never ends.—15. 
The Naiyáyika says :— 


Sound cannot be said to be eternal on the mere ground of its one 
| “geneity with pot-ness (the genus of pots or potetype) but it must be 
pronounced to be non-eternal on the ground of its heterogeneity from 
“the same in respect of being a product. Though on the score of 
homogeneity“we may entertain doubt as to whether sound is eternal 
or non-eternal, but on the score of heterogeneity we can pronounce it 
>undoubtedly: to be non-eternal. In this case we must bear in mind that 
we cannot ascertain the true nature of a thing unless we weigh it in 
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. The term sámáuya in the sense of “ goneral notion, genus or type "- was 
“evidently taken from the Vaisesika philosophy. | 
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` respect of its homogeneity with as well as heterogeneity from other 
things. If even then there remains any doubt as to its true nature, that 
doubt will never end. 
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16. “Balancing the controversy " is an opposition 
which is conducted on the ground of homogeneity with (or 
heterogeneity from) both sides.—10. 


‘A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— | 
- Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it i8 audible. 
like soundness. 
The opponent alleges that the proposition, viz. sound is non-eternal, 
cannot be proved because the reason, viz., audibility which is homo- 
geneous with both sound (which is non-eter nal) and soundness (which is 
eternal) provokes the very controversy for the settlement “ot which it was 
employed. This sort of futile opposition is called “ balancing the con- 
troversy " which hurts an argument by giving rise to the very controversy 
which was to be settled. 
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17. This is, we say, no opposition because it pro- 
vokes a controversy which has an opposing side.—17.. 


τ Naiyáyika says:— The opposition called “ balancing. the con- 
troversy ' ' cannot set aside the main argument because it has to n 


wet 


by the other side. 
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: 18. “Balancing the non-reason” is an opposition 
which is based on the regson being shown to be impossible 
at all the three times.—18. 
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a" certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues. as: 


follows : 
| Sound is non-eternal, 


because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

Here “being a product” is the reason or sign for “ ‘being non- 
eternal ” which is the predicate or significate. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— | 

The reason or sign is impossible at all the three times because it 
eannot precede, succeed, or be simultaneous with ino predicate or 
significate. 
| (a) The reason (or sign) does not precede the predicate (or signi- 
ficate) because the former gets its name only when it establishes the latter. 
lt is impossible for the reason to be called as such before the establish- 
ment of the predicate. 

(b) The reason (or sign) does not succeed the predicate (or ος 
because what would be the use of the former if it latter existed already. 

(c) The reason (or sign) and the predicate (or significate) cannot 
exist simultaneously for they will then be reciprocally connected like 
the right and left horns of a cow. 

This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the non-reason " 
whieh. ains at setting aside an argument by showing that the reason is - 
impossible at all the three times. 
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19. There is, we say, no impossibility at the three 
times because the predicate or significate is established by 
the reason or sign.—19. 

The Naiyayika says:— The knowledge of the knowable and the 
establishment of that which is to be established take place from reason 
which must precede that which is to be known and. that which is to be 


established. 
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20. There is, we further say, no opposition of that 
which is to be opposed, because ‘the opposition itself is 
impossible at all the three times.—20. | 

Tt being impossible: for the opposition to precede, succeed or be | 
Siinultaneous with that which is to be opposed, the: opposition itself i is 
invalid anil consequently the original argument holds good. τ | 
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= 91. If one advances an opposition on the basis of a 
presumption, the is μη will be called “ balancing the 
presumption.” —21. 


A certain person, to prove . the non-eternality of sound, argues as 


follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is presumed to be eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal on account of 118 
homogeneity with non-eternal things (e.g. in respect of its being a pro- 
duct), it may be concluded by presumption that sound is eternal on 
account of its homogeneity with eternal things (e.g. in respect of its being 
incorporeal), This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the 
presumption " which aims at stopping an argument by setting presump- 
tion as a balance against it. 
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| 22 If things unsaid could come by presumption, there 
would, we say, arise a possibility of the opposition itself 
being hurt on account of the presumption being erratic and 


conducive to an unsaid conclusion. — 22. 
Sound is eternal, 
because it 1s incorporeal, 
like the sky. 

If by presumption we could draw a conclusion. unwarranted by the- 
reasọn, we could from the opposition cited ahove draw the following 
conclusion :— 
l Sound is presumed to he non-eternal, 

because it isa product, 
like a pot. 
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| This would hurt the opposition itself. In fact the presumption: 88 
adduced by the opponent is erratic. If one says that ""gound is 
non-eternal because of its homogeneity with non-eternal things ”, the pre- 
sumption that naturally follows is that ‘sound is eternal because. of its 
homogeneity with eternal things” and vice versa. There is no rule that 
presumption should be made in one case and not in the case opposed to 
it; and in the event of two mutually opposed presumptions no definite 
conclusion would follow. Hence the opposition called “balancing the 
presumption " is untenable. 
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23. lf the subject and, example are treated as non- 
different in respect of the possession of a certain property on 
account of their possessing in common the property con- 
noted by the reason, it follows as a conclusion that all things 
are mutually non-different in respect of the possession of 
every property on account of their being existent : this sort 
of opposition is called “ balancing the non-difference."— 23. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


If the pot and sound are treated as non-different in respect of non- 
eternality in consequence of their both being products, it follows as’ a 
sonclusion that all things are mutually non-different in respect of the 
possession of every property in consequence of their being existent. 
‘Therefore, no difference existing between the eternal and the non- 
eternal, sound may be treated as eternal. This sort of opposition is called 
“balancing the nap-difference " which aims at hurting an argument by 
assuming all things to be mutually non-different. 
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. 24. This is, we say, no opposition because the property 
possessed in common by the subject and the example 
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happens in certain instances to abide in the reason while in- 


other instances not to abide in-it.—24. 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 


like a pot. 

Here the pot and sound possessing in common the property of being 
a a product are treated as non-different in respect of the possession of non- 
eternality. On the same principle if all things are treated as non-different 
in consequence of their being existent, we would like to know in what 
‘respect they are non-different. If they are treated as non-dilferent in 
respect of 1ion-eternality, then the argument would stand thus :— 

| All things are non-eterna], 
because they are existent, 
like (?) 

In this argument “ all things" being the subject, there is nothing 
left which may serve as an example. A part of the subject cannot be cited 
as the example because the example must bea well-established thing 
while the subject is a thing which is yet to be established. The argument, 
for want of an example, leads to no conclusion. In fact ail things are 
not non-eternal since some at least are eternal. In other words, non- 
eternality abides in some existent things and does not abide in other 
existent things. Hence all things are not mutually non-different and the 
opposition called “ balancing the non-difference" is unreasonable, 
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20. lfan opposition is offered by showing that both 
the demonstrations are justified by reasons, the opposition 
will be called “ balancing the demonstration." —25. 

= A certain person demonstrates the non-eternality of sound as 
-follows :--- 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers an opposition by the alleged demons- - 
tration of the eternality of sound as follows :— - | 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the sky. 
The reason in the first’ demonstration supports the non-eternality 
of sound while that in the second demonstration supports the eternality - 


‘of sound, yet both the σσ are ov to be right. - The: 
Opponent advanced the second apparent demonstration as a balance 
against the first to create a dead lock. This sort of opposition is called 

“ balancing the demonstration.” 
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26. This 18, we say, no opposition because there is 


an admission of the first demonstration.—26. 

The Naiyáyika says :— : 

The opponent having asserted that both. the demonstrations are 
justified by reasons, has admitted the reasonableness of the first demons- 
tration which supports the non-eternality of sound. If to avoid the 
incompatibility that exists between the two demonstrations, he now denies 
the reason which supports non-eternality we would ask why-does he’ “not 
deny the other reason which supports the eternality.of sound, for he can 
avoid incompatibility by denying either of the reasons. Hence the op- 
position called “ balancing the demonstration ” is not well-founded. 
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27. Ifan opposition is offered on the ground thdt we 
perceive the character of the subject even without the inter- 
vention of the reason, the opposition will be called “balancing 


the perception." —27. 
À certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— | 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it.is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

Sound can be ascertained to be non-eternal even without the reason 
that it isa product, for we perceive that sound is produced by the branches 
of trees broken by wind. This sort of opposition is called “ balancing 

the perception" which aims at ο πα an argument by setting up 
8n act of perception as a balance against it. mE 
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28.. This is, we say, no opposition because that 
character can be ascertained by other means as well:—28. 

: lhe Naiyáyika says that the ar rgument, viz., " sound is non-eternal, . 
| because itisa product, like a pot," implies that sound is proved to be 
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non-eternal through the reason that it is a product. It does not deny 
other. means, such as perception ete., which also may prove sound to be 
non-eternal Hence the opposition called ‘‘ balancing the perception " 


does not set aside the main argument. | | 
efisattarqqdtqu- 
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99. If against an argument proving the non-existence 
of a thing. by the non-perception thereof, one offers an 
opposition aiming at proving the contrary by the non-percep- 
tion of the non-perception, the opposition will be called 


i balancing the non-perception."— 29. 

In aphorism 2-2-19 the Naiyáyika has stated that there is no seil 
= which covers sound for we do not perceive such a veil ^ In aphorism 2-2-20 
his opponent has stated that there is a veil because we do not perceive the 
non-perception thereof. If the non-perception of a thing proves its non- 
existence, the non-perception of the non-perception must, in the opinion 
of the opponent, prove the existeuce of the thing. This sort of opposition 
is called “balancing the non-perception" which aims at counteracting 
an argument by setting up non-perception as a balance against it. 


e 
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30. The reasoning through non-perception is not, 
we say, sound, because non-perception is merely the nega- 
tion of perception.—30. 
= The Naiyáyika says:—Perception refers to that which is existent 

while non-perception to that which is non-existent. The non-perception 
of non-perception which signifies a mere negation of non-perception cannot 
be interpreted as referring to an existent thing. Hence the opposition 
. called “ balancing the non-perception” is not well-founded. 
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| 31. There is, moreover, an internal perception of the 
existence as well as of the non-existence of the various kinds 
of knowledge.—31. 

| There are internal perceptions of such forms as * I am sure,” “I 
am not sure,” “I have doubt," “ I have no doubt" ete., which prove that 
we can perceive the non-existence of knowledge as well as the existence 
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‘thereof. Hence the non-perception itself is perceptible, and as there ia 
ho non-perception of non-perception, the opposition called “ αμ ἂν the κ 
non-perception" falls to the ground. | 
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32. E one finding that things which are homogeneous 
possess equal characters, opposes an argument by attributing 


non-eternality to all things, the opposition will be called 


‘balancing the non-eternality.'—32.' 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a. product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

If sound is non-eternal on account of its being homogeneous with 
a pot which is non-eternal, it will follow as a consequence that all things 
are non-eternal because they are in some one or other respect homogeneous. 
with the pot——a consequence which will render all inferences impossible 
for want of heterogeneous examples. This sort of opposition is called 
“ balancing the non-eternal" which seeks to counteract an argument on 
the alleged ground that all things are non-eternal. 
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33. The opposition, we say, is unfounded because 
nothing can be established from a mere homogeneity and 
because there is homogeneity even with that which is oppos- 


. ed.—39. 

. The Naiyáyika says :— | 

We canngt ascertain the character of : a thing from its mere homo- 
geneity with another thing: in doing so we must consider the logical 
connection between the reasou and the predicate. Sound, for instance, | 
is non-eternal not merely because itis homogeneous with a non-eternal 
pot but because there is a universal connection between “ being a pro- 
duct" and. “being non-eternal" Hence it will be unreasonable to 
conclude that all. things are non-eternal simply because they are homo- 
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, a 5 | 
geneous with a non-etérnal pot insome one ΟΥ other respect. Similarly 
a mere homogeneity of all things with the eternal sky in some one or 
other respect, does not prove all things to be eternal. The opposition 
called “balancing the non-eternal ” is therefore not founded on a sound 


basis. | | MN. | 
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34. There is, we say, no non-distinction, because the 
reason is known to be the character which abides in the 
example as conducive tothe establishment of the predicate 


and because it is applied in both ways.—34. 

The Naiyáyika says that we are not justified in concluding that 
all things are non-eternal because there is no character in respect of 
which “all things” may be homogeneous with a pot. In order to arrive 
at a correct conclusion we must consider the reason as being that 
character of the example (and consequently of the subject) which bears 
a universal connection with the character of the predicate. The pot 
possesses no such character in common with “all things.” The reason 
moreover is applied in the homogeneous as well as in the heterogeneous 
ways. We cannot draw a conclusion from a mere ‘homogeneity of the 
subject with tho example in acertain respect. The opposition called 
balancing the non-eternal" is therefore unreasonable. 
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35. Ifone opposes an argument by attributing eter- 
nality to all non-eternal things on the ground of these being 
eternally non-eternal, the opposition will be called “balanc- 


ing the eternal.” —35. 
| A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 

| like a pot. | 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :-—You say | 
that sound is non-eternal. Does this non-eternality exist in sound always 
or only sometimes? If the non-eternality exists always, the sound must 
also be always existent, or in other words, sound is eternal. If the non- 
eternality exists only sometimes, then too the sound must in the absence 
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of non-éternality be pronounced to be sternal This sortof opposition- 
ds called “balancing the eternal" which counteracts an argument by | 
setting up eternality as a balance against it. 
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36.. This is, we say, no opposition because: the thing 
opposed is always non-eternal on account of the eter nality of 


the non-eternal.—36. 

The Naiyáyika says :— 

By speaking of eternality of the non-eternal you have admitted 
sound to be always non-eternal and cannot now deny its non-eternality.- 
The eternal and non-eternal are incompatible with each other: by admit- 
_ting that sound is non-eternal you are precluded from asserting that it 
is also eternal. Hence "balancing the eternal " is not a sound opposi- 
tion. | | | | 
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37. If one opposes an argument by showing the 
diversity of the effects of effort, the opposition will be called 
“ balancing the effect.” —37. 

A certain person to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

The effect of effort is found to be of two kinds, viz. (1) the produc- 
tion of something which was previously non-existent, e.g. a pot, and 
(2) the revelation of something already existent, e.g. water in a well, 
Is sound an effect of the first kind or of the second kind? If sound is an 
effect of the first kind it will be non-eternal but if it is of the second 
kind it will be eternal. Owing tothis diversity of the effects of effort, 
` itis not possible to conclude that sound is non-eternal. This sort of 
. em is called “ balancing the effect." 
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! 38. Effort did not give rise to the second kind of 
effect, because there was no cause of non-perception.—38. .. 
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The Naiyayika a answers the opposition called ‘£ ‘balancing the effect” 
as follows :— 

We cannot say that sound is revealed by our effort because we are. 
unable to prove that it existed already. That sound did not exist 
previously is proved by our non-perception of the same at the time. You 
cannot say that our non-perception was caused by a veil because na veil 
covered sound. Hence sound is an effect which is not revealed but 


produced. 
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89. The same defect, we say, attaches to the opposi- 


tion too.—39. 
A certain person argued :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

A certain other person opposed it saying that sound would not be 
non-eternal if “effect " meant a thing revealed. 

The Naiyáyika observes that if an argument is to be set aside. 
owing to an ambiguous meaning of the word “effect”, why is not the 
opposition too set aside on the same ground? The reason in the argu- 
ment is as erratic as that in the opposition. Just as there is no special 
ground to suppose that the “effect” in the argument signified “a thing 
produced and not revealed," so also there is no special ground to suppose 
that the word in the opposition signified ‘‘a thing revealed and not 
produced.” .Hence the opposition called “balancing the effect" is self- 
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40. Thus everywhere.—40. 

If a special meaning is to be attached to the opposition, the same 
meaning will have to be attached to the original argument. In this 
respect there will be an equality of the two sides in the case of all kinds - 
of opposition such as “ balancing the homogeneity " etc. | 
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41. Defect attaches to the opposition of the opposi- 


tion just as it attaches to the opposition.—41. | 
A certain person to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 


destructive. 


follows :— 
| Sound is non-efternal, 


because 1t is an effect of effort. 
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A certain other person, seeing that the effect is of diverse kinds 

offers an opposition thus :—- 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

(Here “effect " may mean “a thing revealed by effort. m 

The arguer replies that sound cannot be concluded to be eternal 
because the reason “ effect " is erratic (which may mean “a thing pro- 
duced by effort.” ) 

The opponent rises again to say FRE sound eannot also be conclud- 
ed to be non-eternal because the reason “ effect" is erratic (which may 
mean a thing revealed by effort). So the defect which is pointed out in 
the case of. the opposition, may also be pointed out in the case of the 
opposition of the opposition. 
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42. If one admits the defect of his opposition in 
consequence of his statement that an equal defect attaches 
to the opposition of the opposition, it will be called “ admis- 
sion of an opinion.” —52. 

A certain person lays down a proposition which is opposed by a cer- 
tain other person. The first person, viz. the disputant charges the opposition 
made by the second person, viz. the opponent, with a defect e.g. that the 
reason is erratic. The opponent instead of rescuing his opposition from the 
defect with which it has been charged by the disputant, goes on charg- 
ing the disputant’s opposition of the opposition with the same defect. 
The counter-charge which the opponent brings in this way is interpreted 
by the disputant to be an admission of the defect pointed out by him. 
The disputant's reply consisting of this kind of interpretation is called 
a admission of an opinion.” 
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43. “ A@mission of an opinion " also occurs when the 
disputant instead of employing reasons to rescue his side from 
the defect with which it has been charged, proceeds.to admit 
the defect in consequence of his statement that the same 
defect belongs to his opponent’s side as well. 
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Six-winged disputation (Satpaksi kathá). | 
Disputant—to prove the non-eternality of sound says :— 
| Sound is non-eternal, 


because 1t is an effect of effort. 
This is the flrst wing. 


Αρης SENE: that the effect is of diverse kinds, offers an 
opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 
(Here “effect " means a thing which already existed and is now 


revealed by effort). 
This is the second wing. 


Disputant—seeing that the reason ''effect " is erratic, charges the 
opposition with a defect thus :— | 
Sound is not eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. | 
(Here the reason “ effect" is erratic meaning (1) either a thing that 
did not previously exist and is now produced (2) or a thing.that already 


existed and is now revealed by effort). 
This is the third wing. 


Opponent—finding that the reason '"'effect," which is erratic, 
proves neither the eternality nor the non-eternality of sound, brings a 
counter-charge against the disputant thus :— 

Sound is also not non-eterual, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

He alleges that the defect (viz. the erraticity of the reason) with 
which his opposition (viz. sound is eternal) is charged, also attaches to 
the opposition of the opposition made by the disputant (viz. sound is not 


eternal or non-eternal). : 
This is the fourth wing. 


Disputant—finding that the counter-charge brought against him 
amounts to his opponent’s admission of self-defect says :— 

The opponent by saying that "sound is also not non-eternal ” 

has admitted that it is also not eternal. In other words the counter-charge 

has proved the charge, that is, it has indicated that the opponent admits 


the disputant's opinion. 
This is the fifth wing. 


Opponent—íinding that the disputant instead of rescuing his 
argument from the counter-charge has taken shelter under his opponent's 
admission of the charge says:— . 

The disputant by saying that "sound is also not eternal" has 
admitted that it is also not non-eternal. In other words, if the ¢ounter- 
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charge proves the charge, the reply to the ici SRL prove thé 


counter -char ge itself. 
| This is the sixth. wing. 


The first, third and fifth wings belong to the disputant while the 
‘second, fourth and sixth to the opponent. The sixth wing is a repetition 
of the fourth while the fifth wing is.a repetition of the third. The sixth 
wing is also a repetition of the meaning of the fifth wing. The third and 
fourth wings involve the defect of “ admission of an opinion.” Αἱ] the: 
wings except the first three are unessential. 

The disputation would have come to a fair close at the third wing 
if the disputant had pointed out that the word “ effect” had a special 
meaning, viz., a thing which did-not previously exist but was produced. 

The disputant and the opponent instead of stopping at the proper 
limit has carried on their disputation through six wings beyond which no 
further wing is possible. After the six-winged disputation has been 
carried on, it becomes patent that neither the disputant nor the opponent 
is a fit person to be argued with. 


Book V.—CnaPrER Íl. 
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1. The occasions for rebuke are the following : — 

1. Hurting the proposition, 2. Shifting the proposi- 
tion, 3. Opposing the proposition, 4. Renouncing the pro- 
position, 5. Shifting the reason, 6. Shifting the topic, 
7. The meaningless, 8. The unintelligible, 9. The incoherent, 
10. The inopportune, ll. Saying too’ little, 12. Saying 
too much, 13. Repetition, 14. Silence, 15. Ignorance, 
16. Non-ingenuity, 17. Evasion, 18. Admission of an 
opinion, 19. Overlooking the censurable, 20. Censuring 
the non-censurable, 21.  Deviating from a tenet, and 
22. The semblance of a reason.—44. 

The definition of “an occasion for rebuke” has been given in apho- 
riam 1-2-19. ‘‘ An occasion for rebuke” which is the same as “a ground 
of defeat", “a place of humiliation” or “a point of disgrace” arises generally 
in connection with the proposition or any other part of an argument and 
may implicate any disputant whether he is a discutient, wrangler or 
caviller. 
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2. “* Harting the proposition” occurs when one admits 
in one’s own example the character of a counter-example. 
—45. | | 
| A disputant argues as follows ----' 

Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is cognisable by sense, 
Whatever is cognisable by sense is non-eternal 
| as a pot,- 
Sound is cognisable by sense, Ἢ 


Therefore sound is non-eternal, 
22 
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.. -À certain other person offers an opposition thus :— 
..;.À genus (eg. potness or pot-type), which is cognisable by sense, | 
is found to be eternal, why cannot then the sound which is also | 
eognisable by sense, be eternal? | 

The disputant being thus opposed says --- 

Whatever 18 cognisable by sense is eternal - 
. 88 a pot, 

Sound is cognisable by sense, 

Therefore sound is eternal. 

By thus admitting in his example (pot) the character of a counter- 
example (genus or type), he has hurt his own proposition (viz. sound is - 
non-eternal) A person who hurts his proposition in this way deserves 

nothing but rebuke. | 
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3. “Shifting the proposition "arises when a proposi- 
tion being opposed one defends it by importing a new 
character to one’s example and counter- example. —46, 


A certain person argues as follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers an opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense like a genus (or type). 


The first person in order to defend himself says that a genus (or type) 
and a pot are both cognisable by sense, yet one is all-pervasive and 
the other is not so: hence the sound which is likened to a pot is non- 
_all-pervasively non-eternal. | | e 

.."The defence thus made involves a change of proposition. The 
proposition originally laid down was :—- 
Sound is ndn-eternal, 
‘while the proposition now defended is: 
Sound is non-all-pervasively non-eternal. 


A person who shifts his.proposition in this way is to be rebuked 
“fn as much as he has not relied upon his original reason and example, 
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4 “ Opposing the MT "πε, occurs when the 


proposition and its reason are opposed. to each other. —47. 
Substance is distinct from.quality, 
because Mi is perceived to be non-distinct from colour ete. 


In this argument it isto be observed that if substance is distinct 
from quality, it must also be distinct from colour etc. which constitute the 
quality. The reason. viz, substance is non-distinct from colour etc., is opposed 
to the proposition, viz. substance i is distinct from quality. A person .who 
thus employs a reason whtch opposes his proposition is to be ΜΕ as 


a fool. 
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5. A proposition being opposed if one disclaims its 


import, it will be called “ renouncing the proposition.” —48. 
A certain person argues as follows :— | 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense, 
A certain other person offers an opposition thus :— 
Just as a genus (or type) is cognisable by sense and is hot yet non- 
eternal, so à sound is cognisable by sense and is hot yet non-eternal. The 
first person, as a defence against the opposition, disclaims the meaning of 


his proposition thus :— 
“ Who says that sound is non-eternal ? 


This sort of denial of the import of one's own proposition is called 
“ renouncing the proposition” which rightly furnishes an occasion for 


rebuke. 
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| 6. ‘Shifting the reason" occurs when the reason of 

a , general. character being opposed one attaches a'special 
| character to 1t.—49. | | 
ο Α certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues i as 


follows : — 
Sound is non-eternal, 
becagse it is cognisable by sense. 
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A certain other person says that sound cannot i: prov ed to be . 
non-eterngl through the mere reason of its being cognisable by sense, just 
asa genus (or type) such as pot-ness (or pot-type' 1 is cognisable by sense | 
and is not yet non-eternal. | 

The first person defends himself by saying that the reason,.. viz. 
being cognisable by sense, is to be understood as signifying that which 
comes under a genus (or type) and is as such cognisable by sense. 
Sound comes under the genus (or type) “soundness” and is at the same 
time cognisable by sense; but a genus or type such as pot-ness or pot- 
type does not come under another genus or type (such as pot-ness-ness 
or pot-type-type; though it is cognisable by sense. Such 8 defence, which 
consists in shifting one's reason, rightly furnishes an occasion for 
rebuke. 
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7. “Shifting the topic” is an argument which setting 
aside the real topic introduces one which is irrelevant.—50. 
A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is eternal (proposition), 
. because it is intangible (reason). = 


" Being opposed by a certain other person he attempts, in the absence 
of any other resource, to defend his position as follows :— 

Hetu, which is the sanskrit equivalent for “reason,” is a word derived 
from the root “hi” with the suffix “tu”. A word, asa part of a speech, may 
be a noun, a verb, a prefix or an indeclinable. A noun is defined as ete. etc. 

The defence made in this way furnishes an instance of defeat 
through non-relevancy. The person who makes it deserves rebuke. 
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8. “The meaningless” is an argument which is based 
on a non-sensical combination of letters into a series.—5]. Ἢ 
A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— - | 
Sound is eternal, 
because k, c, t, t and p are j, v, g, d and d, 
like jh, bh, gh, dh and dh. : 


As the letters k, ο, { ete. convey no meaning, the person who employs | 
them in his argument deserves rebuke. " 
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9. “ The unintelligible” isan argument, which al- 
though repeated three times, is understood neither by the 


audience nor by the opponent.—952. 

A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
means of self-defence, attempts to hide his inability in disputation by 
using words of double entendre or words not in ordinary use or words 
very quickly uttered which as such are understood neither by his opponent 
nor by the audience although they are repeated three times. This sort of 
defence is called “' the unintelligible” which rightly furnishes an occasion 


for rebuke. 
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10. “ The incoherent” is an argument which conveys 
no connected meaning on account of the words being strung 
together without any syntactical order.-—53. | 


A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
other means of self-defence, argues as follows :---- 

Ten pomegranates, six cakes, a bowl, goats skin and a lump of 
Sweets. 

This sort of argument, which consist of a series of unconnected 
words, is called “the incoherent” which rightly presents on occasion 


for rebuke. 
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11. “ The inopportune” is an argument the parts of 


which are mentioned without any order of precedence.—54. 
` A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as follows :— 
The hill has fire (proposition. 
Whatever has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 
Because it has smoke (reason). 
The hill has fire (conclusion). 
The hill has smoke σα 
This sort of argument is called “ the inopportune” which rightly 
presents an occasion for rebuke. Since the meaning of an argument is 
affected by the order in which its parts are arranged, the person who 
overlooks the order cannot establish his conclusion and is therefore 
rebuked. | 
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12. If an argument lacks even one of its parts, it is 


called ‘saying too little." — 55. 


The following is an argument which contains all its five ΜΝ — 
]. The hill has fire (proposition), | 
2. Because it has smoke (reason), 
3. Allthat has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example), 
4. The hill has smoke (application), 
5. Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 


As all the five parts or members are essential, a person who omits. 
even one of them should be scolded as “ saying too little." 
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13. “Saying too much " isan argument which consists 


of more than one reason or example.—56. 
A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as follows :— 
"The hill has fire (proposition), 
“Because it has smoke (reason), 
"And because it has light (reason), 
like a kitchen (example), 
and like a furnace (example), 
In this argument the second reason and the second example are 
redundant. | | 
A person, who having promised to argue in the proper way (accord- 
ing to the established usage), employs more than one reason or example 
is to be rebuked as “saying too much." 
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14. ‘ Repetition 15 an argument in which (except in 
the case of reinculcation) the word or the meaning is said 
over again. —57. 
. | _ Repetition of the word—Sound is non-eternal, 
: sound is non-eternal. 
Repetition of the meaning —Sound is non-eternal, 
. echo is perishable, what is heard is impermanent, ete. 
|. A person who unnecessarily commits repetition is to be rebuked 
LI a fool. | 
' "Reincüleation has been explained i in aphorism 2-1- 66. 
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15. Es αμα, τη iani is no repetition in as much 
as 8 special meaning is deduced from the word which is 


repeated. —58. 
The hill has fire (proposition), 
Because it has smoke (reason’, 
All that has smoke has fire 

as a kitchen (example), 
‘The hill has smoke (application), 
Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 


In this argument the “conclusion ” is a mere repetition of the 
| “ proposition ' ' and yet it serves a apecial purpose. 
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16. “ Repetition " consists also in mentioning a thing 
by name although the thing has been indicated through 
presumption. —59. 

“A thing possessing the character of a. product is non-eternal ” 
—this is a mere repetition of the following :— 

“ A thing not possessing the character of a product is not non- 
eternal.” 
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17. “Silence” is an occasion for rebuke which 
arises. when the opponent makes no reply to a proposition 
although it has been repeated three times by {16 disputant 
within the knowledge of the audience. —60. 

How can a disputant carry on his argument if his opponent main-. 


tainsan attitude of stolid silence? The opponent is therefore to be 


rebuked. 
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18. * Ignorance " is the non-understanding of a 


proposition.—61. 
v Ignorance is betrayed by the opponent M does not understand a a 
proposition although it has heen repeated three times within the know- . 
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ledge of the audience. How can an opponent refute a proposition the 
meaning of which he cannot understand? He is to be rebuked for hia 


ignorance. 
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19. " Non-ingenuity " consistsin one's inability to 
hit upon a reply.—62. | 


A certain person lays down a proposition. If his opponent under- 
stands it and yet cannot hit upon a reply, he is to be scolded as wanting 


in ingenuity. 
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20. “ Evasion ” arises if one stops an argument in. 


the pretext of going away to attend another business.—63. 

A certain person having commenced a disputation. in which he 
finds it impossible to establish his side, stops its further progress by 
saying that he has to go awayon a very urgent business. He who stops 
the disputation in this way courts defeat and humiliation through 


evasion. 
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21. “The admission of an opinion " consists in charg- 
ing the opposite side with a defect by admitting that the 
same defect exists in one’s own side. —64. 

A certain person addressing another person says:—'" You are a 

thief." 

: The other person replies :—“ You too are a thief." 

"This person, instead of removing the charge brought against him, 
throws the saine charge on the opposite side whereby he admits that. the 
charge against himself is true. This sort 5 counter-charge or reply is 
an instance of “admission of an opinion” which brings disgrace on the 
person who makes it. | 
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22. " Overlooking the censurable” consists in not 


rebuking a person who deserves rebuke.—65. 
[t ig not at all unfair to censure a person who argues in a way which. 
furnishes an occasion for censure, Seeing that the person himself does . 
not confess his short-coming, it is the duty of the audience to pass a - 
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vote „of. censure on him. If the audience failed to do their.duty they 


would earn rebuke for themselves on account of their ‘‘ over-looking the 
censurable.” 
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23. “ Censuring the non-censurable" consists in 
rebuking a person who does not deserve rebuke.—66. 


A person brings discredit on himself if he rebukes a person who does 
not deserve rebuke. 
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24. A person who after accepting a tenet departs 
from it in the course of his disputation, is guilty of 
“ deviating from a tenet.’’—67. 

A certain person promises to carry on his argument in consonance 
with the Sánkhya philosophy which lays down that (1) what is existent 
never becomes non-existent, and (2) what is non-existent never comes into 
existence etc. A certain other person opposes him by saying that all human 
activity would be impossible if the thing now non-existent could not 
come into existence in the course of time and that no activity would cease 
if what is existent now could continue for ever. If the first person being 
thus opposed admits that existence springs from non-existence and non- 
existence from existence, then he will rightly deserve rebuke for his 
deviation from the accepted tenet. 
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20. “The fallacies of a reason" already explained do 
also furnish occasions for rebuke.—68. 

From aphorism 1-2-4 it is evident that the fallacies are mere 
semblances of a reason, A person who employs them in a disputation do 
certainly deserve rebuke. 

There are infinite occasions for rebuke of which only twenty-two 
have been enumerated here. 
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